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af COMPLETE reversal of our 

foreign policy” is the latest in- 
dication of intention from Mr. Hard- 
ing. It occurred in his talk with the 
newspaper correspondents at Marion 
on the developments of the Russian- 
Polish situation. The New York 
Tribune’s report of the talk continues 
as follows: 

Asked to be more specific, the Senator said: 
_ “You will have to excuse me from going 
into details at present, but I think the Repub- 
lican party will expect a Republican administra- 
tion to make a sweeping change of foreign 
policy if we win.” 

Commenting on foreign conditions in gen- 
eral, Senator Harding said: 

“I don’t think it is practical for us to have 
a hand in that. We have always gone to the 
relief of people who needed our aid, but al- 
ways we have done it without involving our- 
selves in responsibility.” 

Mr. Harding has omitted no oppor- 
tunity, since his speech of acceptance, 
to emphasize the idea of American 
isolation from the affairs of Europe. 
How he reconciles the attitude thus 
persistently thrust forward on every 
possible occasion with certain broad 
declarations in his speech of accept- 


ance, he leaves it to the people to 


conjecture as best they can. ‘We do 
not mean to hold aloof; we do not 
mean to shun a single responsibility 
of this Republic to world civilization” 
was one of these declarations. “The 
sacrifice |of the war] will be in vain 
if we can not acclaim a new order, 
with added security to civilization, 
and peace maintained” was another. 
Does Mr. Harding expect to fulfill 
these high promises by simply stick- 
ing to what we have “always done,” 
and “without involving ourselves in 
responsibility” ? 


UT whether Mr. Harding may or 

may not find it possible or ex- 
pedient to answer this question, there 
is another and simpler question to 
which the voters have a right to de- 
mand a plain answer. We can not 
enter the League of Nations “without 
involving ourselves in responsibility.” 
We can not enter it and do as we 
have “always done.” The Lodge res- 
ervations—and even _ reservations 
much less aggressively framed-— 
would fully suffice to preserve our 
national freedom of action as against 
any outside constraint; but if they 
are supposed completely to relieve us 
of all moral responsibility to bear 
our proper share in the League’s 
undertakings, our joining the League 
with those reservations would be a 
ghastly mockery. If that is Mr. 
Harding’s view of what our member- 
ship in the League would mean, he 
ought to come out squarely and say 
he is against our going into the 
League at all. There are many excel- 
lent and able men who would applaud 
such a declaration. But what ap- 
plause can there be for a man who 
uses language of which the only ra- 
tional interpretation is that of funda- 
mental opposition to the League, but 
who refuses to say a direct word of 
any kind on the subject? Mr. Hard- 


ing may think he is so sure of election 
that he can afford to cut that sort of 
figure; but calculations fully as well 
founded have been brought to nought 
by just this kind of ineptitude. 


| i eshaieenagir upon the duties of Sec- 

retary of State toward the close 
of President Wilson’s administration, 
and under conditions which did not 
promise great independence of action, 
Secretary Colby has, nevertheless, 
had the opportunity to play an impor- 
tant part in world affairs and has 
acquitted himself well. The announce- 
ment of American policy toward 
Russia which is associated with his 
name bids fair to rank with Secretary 
Hay’s open-door policy toward China 
as a landmark in American diplo- 
macy. If the future shall develop a 
cordial entente between America and 
Russia making for international sta- 
bility and world peace, due credit will 
be given to Mr. Colby and his name 
will not be forgotten. 


ILLIAM ADAMSON, Chairman 

of the Parliamentary Labor 
Party, who presided over the British 
Labor Conference at which the labor 
and trades union executives agreed 
to hand over their powers to the 
Council of Action, said in the course 
of his speech: “We are not concerned 
with the form of the Russian Govern- 
ment. We have no concern about the 
merits or demerits of Bolshevism. 
What we are concerned about’is an 
unwarrantable interference with the 
governments of other peoples.” The 
logic of these sentiments escapes us. 
For if labor is concerned about an 
unwarrantable interference with the 
governments of other peoples, it has 
no right to evade the question of the 
merits and demerits of Bolshevism, 
whose chief demerit is an unwarrant- 
able interference with other peoples’ 
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governments. Bolshevism openly 
preaches world revolution and the 
establishment of Soviet Governments, 
after the Russian model, on the ruins 
of those which the proletarian revo- 
lution has overthrown. A British 
citizen and member of Parliament, 
who must be conscious of that demo- 
cratic institution’s superiority over 
the oligarchic autocracy of Moscow, 
can not be indifferent as to the form 
of that government, in which the 
revolutionary propaganda of Bolshe- 
vism has its centre and _ starting 
point. 


OLSHEVISM is a challenge to the 

constitutions of all countries, and 
in order to prevent their country 
from keeping itself prepared to meet 
that challenge, the British labor dele- 
gates passed a series of resolutions 
which, as J. H. Thomas, the General 
Secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, admitted, mean “a 
challenge to the whole constitution 
of the country.” (Loud and continu- 
ous cheers!) And having made so 
brave a showing, the delegates were 
told by Robert Williams that “they 
were infinitely more representative 
than the House of Commons,” upon 
the same principle, apparently, upon 
which the Russian Communist party 
of 600,000 represents the opinion of 
120 million Russians. 


F British Labor had the courage of 

consistency, this attempt to dic- 
tate the policy of the Government by 
industrial action would have the most 
fatal consequences for the Empire. 
It would then endorse the action of 
W. MacLean and Tom Quelch and of 
Jacques Tanner and G. M. Murphy 
who, for the English Socialist Party 
and the Factory and Shop Councils of 
England, have signed the ‘“‘Manifesto 
of the Third Internationale to the 
Peoples of Asia,” exhorting them to 
send delegates to the Conference of 
Workers and Peasants from the Near 
East at Baku. Moscow’s aim in call- 
ing this conference is plain enough. 
It is to foment trouble for England in 
her overseas possessions by holding 
out to peoples yet incapable of self- 
rule the fatal boon of national inde- 
pendence. And when the various 





races of Asia and Africa are once up 
in arms against their “capitalistic 
oppressor,” British Labor, if it were 
consistent, would refuse to ship men 
and munitions to Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, India. But British 
Labor will not have that courage. 
Like the Belgian Socialist leader Van- 
dervelde, who recently, as Minister of 
Colonies ad interim, expressed his 
concern for Belgium’s interests in the 
Congo, which were threatened by 
socialistic propaganda among the 
natives, the British Labor Party will 
throw its noble principles overboard 
as soon as the ship of Empire is in 
danger. But the danger of Poland, 
which does not concern the British 
Labor leaders, gives them a cheap 
opportunity to flaunt these principles 
at another’s cost. In fact, they wish 
to sacrifice Poland to their hope of 
making a peace between England and 
Soviet Russia which is to safeguard 
British India against the Bolshevist 
menace. For we read in the New 
York Call that Mr. George Lansbury, 
the editor of the Daily Herald, in 
a conference with Lenin, made defi- 
nite proposals that British labor 
would support the recognition of the 
Soviet Republic by England provided 
Russia would not carry on an active 
anti-British policy in the Near East 
and Asia. 


HE unconstitutional action of 

Comrades Adamson and Thomas 
is, therefore, an adventure in inter- 
national diplomacy, in the old ap- 
proved style of the capitalistic Gov- 
ernments. “We, the representatives 
of the workers of England,” they say 
in effect, “undertake to make peace 
for you with Great Britain, and hand 
you over Poland as a pledge of that 
promise, in return for which service 
you will supply us with sufficient 
guarantees that British India will 
thereafter be safe from Bolshevist 
interference.” It sounds all very 
simple and easy. But the astute novi- 
ces in diplomatic tactics have over- 
looked two important factors: British 
public opinion, which they claim to 
represent, but which, on the contrary, 
will bitterly resent this attack of a 
party on the sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment, and the utter unreliability of 








the Soviet rulers, who, while promis. | 
ing immunity from Bolshevist agita- 
tion for India, will use the Third 
Internationale to foment the trouble 
which the Labor leaders are so anx- 
ious to avert. 









HE entire issue and redemption of inter- 

national reply coupons throughout the 
Postal Union for the past six years would not 
aggregate $500,000. It was during 
the last few weeks, while his business was 
being exploited by the newspapers, that he 
collected the greater part of his iillions that 
trusting persons turned over to him.—Chief 
Postoffice Inspector Moseby, after the Ponzi 
collapse. 
And why did not the Post Office 
authorities—who had been on Ponzi’s 
trail since last February—place the 
obvious facts conspicuously and au- 
thoritatively before the public? The 
newspapers would have been glad 
enough to print any _ straight-out 
statement from the Government on 
the first page, and under the biggest 
kind of headlines. Intelligent per- 
sons knew, of course, from the nature 
of the case, that no big-scale business 
could be done with the postage-cou- 
pons; but the one thing that would 
have broken Ponzi down with the 
credulous was withheld—a plain, 
straight, effective statement from the 
postal authorities. 





























SIDE-LIGHT is thrown upon the 
recent award of the Railroad 
Labor Board by a statement of the 
receivers of the Denver and Salt Lake 
Railroad (the Moffat Road) to the 
effect that the Company can not even 
meet the schedules of pay and work- 
ing conditions established by the 
United States Railroad Administra- 
tion toward the end of Federal con- 
trol, because of serious losses on oper- 
ating account. The late David Moffat, 
of Denver, sank most of his fortune 
in this enterprise, which had greatly 
benefited the ranchmen. of northern 
Colorado and made possible the devel- 
opment of the vast coal deposits of 
Routt County ; but now the operating 
losses are at the rate of over $1,000,- 
000 a year, and the Road, already 
bankrupt, may have to cease operat- 
ing, as did the Colorado Midland not 
long ago. Relief can not come from 
higher freight rates, as the coal 
market will not bear higher prices; 
yet, if the Road ceases to operate, 
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great loss will come to ranchers, coal 
operators, and miners in Colorado, 
and to consumers of coal in Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. The case 
well illustrates the absurdity of fixing 
uniform wages for the whole country 
without regard to local conditions. 
It also shows bad judgment on the 
part of the labor unions when their 
demands go so far as to kill the indus- 
try by which they live. 


HE story of the Denver Tramway 

strike is not encouraging to those 
who hope for industrial peace. The 
Company could not make ends meet 
on a 6 cent fare, and had thought of 
reducing trainmen’s wages from 58 
to 48 cents an hour. The men de- 
manded “fair wages” of 75 cents an 
hour, the closed shop, and other con- 
cessions. District Judge Whitford, 
at the request of the city authorities, 
had issued an injunction against the 
Company, the employees, or anyone 
else who should interfere with the 
car service; but the entire force of 
about 1,150 men went on strike on 
Sunday morning, August 1, and on 
Wednesday the Company began to 
run screened cars manned by profes- 
sional strike-breakers, many of them 
mere boys, under the leadership of 
“Black Jack” Jerome, who had done 
similar work in Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. The stage 
was set; the play went on; and there 
was civil war in Denver for three 
days. A mob of strikers, sympathiz- 
ers, mischievous boys, and “innocent 
bystanders” paraded the streets, 
wrecked cars and other company 
property, sacked the building of the 
Denver Post, stoned and beat strike- 
breakers and policemen, and even 
dragged victims from sanctuary in 
the Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Naturally, the assailed de- 
fended themselves as well as they 
could with guns and other weapons. 
Determined to restore order, Mayor 
Bailey called for 2,000 volunteers to 
act as special police, with some 500 
veterans of the American Legion; 
and Governor Shoup, at the Mayor’s 
request, asked the aid of Federal 
troops. Col. C. C. Ballou, arriving on 
Saturday morning with 200 men 
from Fort Logan, proclaimed martial 


law, disarmed the strike-breakers, 
prohibited street meetings and par- 
ades—and the arrival on Sunday of 
500 more troops from Fort Funston, 
and later of General Wood himself, 
further strengthened the forces of 
law and order. Meanwhile, the union 
leaders, seeing that their cause was 
lost and fearing punishment for con- 
tempt of court, had called off the 
strike, though most of the men re- 
fused to return under the conditions 
imposed by the Company. General 
Wood, acting as mediator, assured 
the men that the hated strike- 
breakers would be discharged, but 
that was not sufficient to induce the 
strikers to petition for reinstatement 
as individuals. The Company and the 
city authorities, backed by public 
opinion in general, seem to have won 
a victory, but at the cost of seven 
persons killed, many wounded, and 
the bitter antagonism of a rebellious 
minority. While it may be right to 
employ strike-breakers in such a case, 
they should be unarmed, and pro- 
tected from the first by the consti- 
tuted authorities and by them alone— 
otherwise we have not law and order, 
but private war. 


HE Majority Socialists of Ger- 

many now admit, through a formal 
statement at the August conference 
of the Second Internationale, at Gen- 
eva, that the German and Austrian 
Governments, by “unscrupulousness 
and aggression,” brought on the 
great war. Even on the eve of the 
conflict, they say, it could have been 
avoided by arbitration. The Major- 
ity Socialists are in a penitential 
mood, and they make a sweeping con- 
fession of error. They regret that 
their revolution did not occur five 
years earlier, and that they did not 
more effectively fight against their 
Government’s militarism and imperi- 
alism, and they acknowledge the re- 
sponsibility of republican Germany 
for reparations due the peoples in the 
regions devastated by the Imperial 
troops. Of course, as Socialists, they 
put a portion of the blame on “capi- 
talist method and rule,” which, they 
say, was “one of the most profound 
causes of the war.” But the proxi- 
mate and immediate cause they spe- 


cifically lay at the door of the Imperial 
Governments. The admission will go 
hard with that band of doctrinaires 
in all lands, and especially in the 
United States, who from the first 
have contended that all Governments 
were equally to blame, Belgium as 
well as the rest. 


HAT’S to be done with persons 

who expatiate upon the benefits 
and beauties of conscript labor? 
Argument is of course out of the 
question, ridicule is of small effect, 
and as for laws, a good many 
thoughtful persons are convinced that 
we have too many already. But 
possibly a regulation of some sort 
might exert a measure of good. 
Nothing prohibitive or harshly puni- 
tive is of course to be countenanced, 
but something educational and en- 
lightening. If the advocate of con- 
script labor could be made for a brief 
period to taste its blessings in person 
he might come to see a great light, to 
his own and the world’s advantage. 
So Abraham Lincoln held regarding 
the advocates of slavery. “I have al- 
ways thought,” he said, in an address 
to an Indiana regiment, March 17, 
1865, “that all men should be free; 
but if any should be slaves, it should 
be first those who desire it for them- 
selves, and secondly, those who desire 
it for others. Whenever I hear any 
one arguing for slavery I feel a 
strong impulse to see it tried on him 
personally.” The application of the 
remedy to some of the super-souls 
now glorifying the conscriptive 
measures of the Soviet oligarchy 
would be rich in dramatic, no less 
than in ethical, possibilities. A Ham- 
let ef the coteries, set to a seven 
hours’ task with pick and shovel, 
would learn much in a short while. 
He might still, at the end of his first 
day, stubbornly assert the difference 
between Communist Russia, where 
the conscript toils “for the good of 
all,” and bourgeois America, where 
toil is merely “for the good of the 
capitalists.” In such a case the pa- 
tient would need a little more medi- 
cine. Give him a second day’s stretch 
and he would see that forced labor is 
odious everywhere—even in the holy 
city of Moscow. 
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Some Fundamentals in 
the Housing Question 


OVERNOR SMITH has issued a 
call for a special session of the 
New York Legislature to take action 
upon the housing situation, especially 
in New York City, where the trouble 
has become increasingly acute. The 
Legislature in its regular session 
adopted certain measures for the pro- 
tection of tenants against the high 
rates which landlords were demand- 
ing. It is probable that those meas- 
ures have accomplished a certain 
amount of good, and it is possible, too, 
that in the extraordinary emergency 
a strengthening of them is desirable. 
But it is quite certain that, so far 
from tending to remove, or even al- 
leviate, the basic trouble, these meas- 
ures have very greatly aggravated 
it. If the coming session is to be 
productive of benefit, it will have to 
face the problem in a wholly different 
spirit from that which obtained in 
the mad rush in which the emergency 
bills were passed. 

There are now in contemplation a 
number of different schemes for ac- 
tually promoting building. It is 
clearly recognized by all intelligent 
persons that the restrictions on rent- 
raising, whatever other effect they 
may have had, have certainly discour- 
aged the providing of those new 
dwelling accommodations which are 
the only possible means of substantial 
relief. But there is still very little 
appreciation, or even understanding, 
of the essential elements that enter 
into the case. And until these are 
clearly faced, there is little prospect 
of anything important being accom- 
plished. 

‘The fundamental reason why new 
dwelling accommodations are not pro- 
vided is that there is no clear pros- 
pect of such enterprise receiving the 
usual rewards of business effort. 
There is not even a clear prospect 
of their yielding a return on the in- 
vestment on a much lower scale than 
that which is attainable in many 
other directions. If instead of harp- 
ing on the “greed” of landlords, and 
rolling over our tongues such cuss- 
words as “gouging” and “profiteer- 


ing,” we were to fix our attention 
upon the plain facts of the case, there 
would be some chance of getting 
somewhere. Whatever the owners of 
existing houses may be doing, the 
people who are not building the 
houses we need are neither gouging 
nor profiteering. And the people who 
are not building the houses are every- 
body. If they are criminals, we are 
all criminals. We may as well dis- 
miss that notion then, and ask what 
can be done to induce some people to 
put their money into building houses. 

The cost of building is now enor- 
mously high. Nobody knows how 
long it will remain at the present 
level; nobody knows when those costs 
will go down, nor how far down they 
will go. In these circumstances, it 
is obvious that if houses are to be 
built there must be set off against 
the danger of a great future decline 
in values the possibility of getting, 
for the time being, returns very far 
above what we are accustomed to 
regard as normal. It may be said 
with great confidence that whatever 
hardships might temporarily have to 
be endured in consequence of a policy 
that set no limits at all on the pos- 
sible profits of house-owners, that 
policy would supply a powerful im- 
pulse for the correction of the evil. 
The very fact that the “greed” of 
landlords is so universal is the best 
warrant for the assertion that it 
would powerfully tend to supply its 
own cure, if given free play. The 
building of heuses is not a monopolis- 
tic privilege; it is open to everybody 
that has the money. And the way to 
make people use their money for that 
purpose is to make it look like a good 
investment. If you must talk about 
greed, talk to some purpose, and en- 
list this tremendous force on your 
own side. 

Of course, in point of fact, there is 
not, broadly speaking, any more greed 
in the case than there is in business 
affairs generally. There is a great 
shortage of housing accommodations 
and there is a vast increase in the 
money income of the community as a 
whole, and the natural consequence is 
a great increase of rents. The ex- 
cuses made by landlords for raising 
rents, when they point to increased 


expenses of operation and the like, 
are usually absurdly inadequate. The 
increase of rents which they are de- 
manding is usually far beyond any- 
thing that can be accounted for in 
that way. Their real excuse—if they 
need any beyond the relation of de- 
mand and supply—is that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is half, or 
less than half, of what it used to be; 
and, in addition, that rates of interest 
on investments generally are far 
higher than they were a few years 
ago. Whoever builds a new house to 
rent must necessarily base his scale 
of rents on the present scale of costs 
of construction and of interest on 
loans; and so long as new houses are 
needed there will be an irresistible 
pressure to make the rents in exist- 
ing houses as high as those in the 
new houses would be. 

In view of all this, it has seemed 
to us perfectly clear that the one 
great means of help in possible leg- 
islation is the total exemption from 
taxation, for a period of five or ten 
years, of buildings erected within the 
next year or two for occupancy as 
dwellings by people of small or mod- 
erate means. This would give to per- 
sons inclined to undertake such en- 
terprise at this critical period the in- 
ducement of a special advantage, 
tending in a substantial manner to 
compehsate for that risk which is 
the cardinal obstacle to building at 
this time. Such measures as the ex- 
emption of mortgages from taxation 
would in our judgment also be de- 
sirable, but they would be of small 
efficacy in comparison with the ex- 
emption of the buildings themselves 
from taxation. It is not merely the 
lender who has to be encouraged; if 
he is afraid of the investment, how 
much more afraid must the man be 
who has to cover not only the mort- 
gage but the incomparably greater 
risk of the margin above the mort- 
gage. 

All this is on the supposition that 
we are going to attempt to meet the 
difficulty chiefly, if not altogether, by 
means of private enterprise. There 
are projects in view for the State or 
the city to go, directly or indirectly, 
into the housing business. It would 
be rash to turn down these projects 
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simply on the general ground of the 
inefficiency or undesirableness of such 
governmental undertakings. Against 
such undertakings there is indeed a 
strong presumption, but the presump- 
tion is not absolute. The practical 
point in the case, however, is not so 
much as to the abstract merits of such 
governmental intervention, but as to 
the degree in which, at the best, it 
can be expected to meet the difficulty 
now pressing upon the community. In 
the State of New York, it happens 
that an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion which can not be effective until 
the year 1923 is necessary for the in- 
stitution of any such programme; but 
it is not this obstacle that we have 
chiefly in mind. Even if legislation 
for the purpose could be had imme- 
diately, it is practically out of the 
question that it should be put into 
operation on a scale sufficiently large 
to produce important results in the 
near future. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that there is any incompati- 
bility between the undertaking of 
governmental help in the case and the 
stimulation of private enterprise. 
The notion of this incompatibility is 
being cultivated in some quarters; 
nothing could be more unfortunate 
than that this idea should gain 
ground. For the consequence would 
certainly be to paralyze effort in the 
only direction which holds out much 
hope for the immediate future, with- 
out substituting for it anything 
which, even after the necessary delay, 
would be likely to accomplish nearly 
so much. Let those who are really 
anxious to do all that is possible for 
the public relief heartily support 
every legitimate measure for the 
stimulation of private enterprise, and 
at the same time welcome any scheme 
of public activity which can establish 
its claims as a sound and practical 
measure. 

There is one proposal, of a wholly 
different character, that is attracting 
considerable attention and appeals 
strongly to a certain type of mind, 
but which in our judgment is calcu- 
lated todo nothing but harm, and very 
serious harm. This is the scheme of 
establishing some kind of tribunal to 
decide upon fair rents on the basis of 
cost, expenses, etc. Of course this is 








based on a supposed analogy between 
the case of house rents and that of 
railroad rates. But there is no anal- 
ogy. The fact that houses are a neces- 
sity as well as railroads is a childish 
basis for any such view. The essen- 
tial fact about railroads, or about gas 
supply, or other “‘public utilities,” is 
that they are natural monopolies. If 
a railroad or gas company charges 
too much, there is, broadly speaking, 
no possibility of any competitor of- 
fering the same service for less 
money. On the other hand, housing, 
in normal times, is a highly competi- 
tive business. For a number of years 
preceding the last few, it was notori- 
ous that in New York a large pro- 
portion of all rents were too low to 
furnish a reasonable return on in- 
vestment. During the first four or five 
years of the present decade, when 
general prices were steadily rising, so 
much so as to arouse the concern of 
economists the world over—rents in 
New York were actually falling. This 
was not because landlords were any 
less “greedy” than they are now, but 
simply because “speculative” builders 
had oversupplied the community. 
Thus in normal times competition 
takes care of rents far more effec- 
tively than any attempted regulation 
would do; and, what is more, the at- 
tempted regulation would put a dam- 
per on competition by introducing a 
fresh element of risk. 

And what is true in normal times 
is far more emphatically true in such 
a time as this. Let us suppose the 
regulating tribunal actually to suc- 
ceed in keeping rents down to what 
it regards as a normal return on in- 
vestment. And then let us suppose 
that five years hence prices in gen- 
eral have come down, and that the 
cost of building is half or two-thirds 
of what it is now. Rents will, of 
course, come down—or at least cer- 
tainly those who propose this or any 
other scheme of relief hope and ex- 
pect that they will come down. But 
what will then happen to the man who 
built to-day? The tribunal may com- 
pute the “fair return” on his invest- 
ment to its entire satisfaction, and 
may tell the tenant that is the rate he 
ought to pay; but nobody is so silly 
as to suppose that it could compel the 





tenant to pay that rent if an equally 
good dwelling is to be had elsewhere 
for less. In other words, while it is 
possible that the tribunal might, 
when rents are high, compel the land- 
lord to take a lower rent than the 
state of demand and supply would de- 
termine, it could not by any possi- 
bility compel a tenant to pay a higher 
rent than demand and supply would 
determine when rents are low. And 
of all times in the world, this is the 
time when it would be most utterly 
out of the question to get people to 
go into the building business upon 
any such basis of “heads you win, 
tails I lose.” 


America Speaks to 
Russia 


if would be difficult to exaggerate 

the importance of Secretary Col- 
by’s announcement of American pol- 
icy towards Russia. On the most 
important subject facing the world 
to-day it declares a policy based upon 
such broad and sound moral and 
political foundations that it will not 
only have a profound influence upon 
the present threatening situation in 
Europe, but will cause his name to 
be remembered by future generations 
of Russians when their unhappy 
country shall have emerged from its 
present nightmare of ruin and deso- 
lation. President Wilson has made 
serious mistakes in dealing with Rus- 
sia in the past, despite his good in- 
tentions. He must bear his share of 
the blame for the Prinkipo proposal, 
for the Bullitt mission, for the disas- 
trous policy of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force at Vladivostok, and 
for the failure to fulfill the pledges 
to Admiral Kolchak. But all of this 
will be forgiven and forgotten in the 
far-reaching benefits of the policy just 
enunciated, if faithfully carried out. 

Upon the somewhat lengthy ex- 
pression of American sympathy for 
the Russian people and the recapitu- 
lation of our relations with the Pro- 
visional Government of Russia, it is 
unnecessary to comment. The vital 
points in the announcement are that 
we stand firmly for the integrity and 
unity of Russia—exclusive of Finland 
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and ethnic Poland—and will not 
countenance advantage being taken 
of her present weakness to dismem- 
ber her; that we have confidence in 
the eventual emergence of the Rus- 
sian people from their present deg- 
radation; and that because of its 
non-representative character, its 
brutal tyranny and its faithlessness, 
we can not recognize the present Bol- 
shevik régime or have any dealings 
with it. This is a policy to which all 
good Americans, regardless of party, 
can subscribe wholeheartedly. It 
should be regarded as outside the 
sphere of partisanship and it is to be 
hoped that, for their own credit and 
welfare, the Republican leaders will 
not fall into the error of attempting 
to make political capital by criticizing 
or belittling it. Its full effect in the 
present European situation can not 
be foretold, but it is clear that it will 
be welcomed in England by those 
stalwart elements that feel the hu- 
miliation of Lloyd George’s devious 
negotiations with the Soviets and 
surrender to Bolshevized labor. It will 
encourage France to maintain her un- 
compromising position with reference 
to Bolshevism; but herein lurks the 
danger that with this encouragement 
she may be led to repeat her pre- 
vious blunders of fighting Bolshevism 
at the expense of Russia. It should 
strengthen Italy in her struggle 
against internal disruption. And the 
straightforward, unequivocal declara- 
tion concerning the maintenance of 
an independent Poland should hearten 
the Poles in their desperate struggle 
to stem the tide of Red invasion. 
Most of all, however, it is a pledge 
to the patriotic national elements 
that they are not constrained to fight 
under the red banner to preserve the 
integrity of Russia. 

In striking contrast to Secretary 
Colby’s memorable announcement was 
the address of Mr. Lloyd George be- 
fore an anxious and expectant Par- 
liament. While sympathizing with 
the British Premier in his difficult 
position of meeting the threats of 
Labor on the one hand and the Bol- 
shevik menace in the Near and Mid- 
dle East on the other, one can not 
overlook the fact that he was in a 
dilemma largely of his own making. 


No man who is so ill informed as to 


speak of the city of Kharkov as a’ 


Russian general or to be taken in by 
the proposal to trade with the Russian 
Codperatives independently of the 
Soviet Government, can hope to win 
a contest of wits with the crafty and 
unscrupulous dialecticians of Mos- 
cow. Throughout his address he dis- 
played a timidity that comported ill 
with the dignity of a Minister of the 
British Empire, and the most aston- 
ishing feature of his speech was that 
he joined an exposition of Soviet bad 
faith with a recital of his voluntary 
negotiations with Moscow. 

The third announcement of this 
eventful moment was the French 
recognition of the de facto govern- 
ment of General Wrangel. This seems 
to have come as a surprise to Lloyd 
George and by many is interpreted 
as denoting a sharp breach be- 
tween England and France. How 
far this is true can not be de- 
termined from the evidence now at 
hand, but it shows a lamentable lack 
of unity in the face of the present 
crisis in Eastern Europe. It is quite 
possible, however, that this breach is 
more apparent than real, and that 
the British Premier was glad to have 
his French colleague take a _ step 
which he himself was not in a posi- 
tion to take, owing to the threaten- 
ing aspect of Labor in his country. 

This action on the part of France 
would seem a trifle hasty and might 
well have been postponed pending 
the outcome of the Bolshevik-Polish 
negotiations at Minsk. If France will 
be content to aid General Wrangel in 
carrying out his announced policy of 
maintaining a sanitary spot in South 
Russia and organizing there order, 
justice, prosperity, and social well- 
being, all may be well. The effect of 
such a healthy cell in the diseased 
organism of Russia will be more salu- 
tary than any surgical operation. For 
France to attempt to utilize Wran- 
gel’s organization for a military ad- 
venture against Soviet Russia would 
almost certainly bring on a repetition 
of the disastrous experience of Deni- 
kin, and postpone the resurrection of 
Russia. The announcement, however, 
that France does not intend to send 
troops to the Crimea is reassuring, 


and there is no indication that Wran- 
gel has any intention of departing 
from his well-considered programme, 
Meanwhile, the plight of Poland 
continues desperate. The Red armies 
have cut the railroad to the north 
of Warsaw and are closing in upon 
the city. With their backs against 
the wall, the Poles are presenting a 
better front than heretofore, and at 
some points have even undertaken the 
offensive. It is evident that the Soviet 
forces have not yet been able to bring 
up their artillery and that such guns 
as they are now employing are those 
captured from the Poles. From a 
purely military standpoint the au- 
thorities consider the situation by no 
means hopeless, for with good staff 
work the Poles ought to prove a 
match for their adversaries. But 
there is another factor of greater mo- 
ment and one concerning which the 
correspondents are singularly silent. 
We do not know to what extent Soviet 
emissaries have been successful be- 
hind the Polish lines and how far the 
headlong retreat and the abandon- 
ment of strongly fortified points have 
been due to successful Bolshevik 
propaganda among the troops them- 
selves. Indeed the whole decision in 
Poland may be said to rest upon this 
question of morale among the Polish 
soldiers. Meanwhile, it is becom- 
ing clearer that the real intent of 
the Moscow Government is to set up 
in Poland an artificial Soviet Govern- 
ment of its own creation and then 
proceed to make peace with this Gov- 
ernment, claiming that it is the real 
representative of the Polish workmen 
and peasants. To such a government 
it would be easy to grant generous 
terms, since it would be the same as 
dealing with themselves, and such 
terms would be played up before the 
proletariat of the world as an 
example of magnanimity. That the 
success of the Polish invasion has re- 
vived the drooping spirits of the Bol- 
shevik leaders and emboldened them 
in their imperialistic aspirations can 
not be doubted. That they count on 
German codperation is evident, and | 
it is not an exaggeration to assert [ 
that the fate of European civilization 
may to-day depend upon the outcome 
of the struggle along the Vistula. 
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A Farmer-Labor 
Alliance 


UITE irrespective of the propor- 
Q tion of farmers in the Farmer- 
Labor Party, or of wage-earners in 
the Non-Partisan League, the idea of 
an alliance between farmers and 
jaborers has obvious attractions. The 
typical farmer knows what it is to 
work with his hands; many laborers 
have done service on the farm; both 
classes profess devotion to political 
democracy; and both are inclined to 
believe that they have a common 
enemy—the ubiquitous “‘money-mas- 
ter,” in one or other of his many 
disguises, as mine-owner, manufac- 
turer, railway magnate, miller, 
banker, or commission merchant. 
Thus there would seem to be basis for 
a strong, permanent alliance which 
shall destroy industrial feudalism and 
make Big Business the willing servant 
of the general public. 

A glance at the platform of the 
“third party” shows, thinly camou- 
flaged by references to imperialism, 
the “League of Free Peoples,” inde- 
pendence for Ireland, and the like, a 
double-barreled programme of pro- 
posals specially designed for the bene- 
fit of the contracting parties, though 
presumably good for everybody else. 
The farmers are to receive aid in 
selling their produce by means of 
public stockyards, abattoirs, cold- 
storage and terminal warehouses, 
markets, codperative organizations, 
and parcel-post extension. Then, too, 
agricultural prosperity is to be pro- 
moted by extension of the Federal 
Farm Loan system, by reducing ten- 
ancy, preventing speculation in land 
and furnishing advice and guidance 
to farmers and applicants for farms. 
Labor, on the other hand, is to have 
a bill of rights confirming the right 
to organize, to bargain collectively, to 
strike, and, in general, to fight its 
battles with its own weapons and in 
its own way. There is to be no com- 
pulsory arbitration and no granting 
of injunctions in labor disputes; and 
all laws against “criminal syndical- 
ism” are to be repealed. The ob- 
noxious Esch-Cummins Act is to be 
repealed; there is to be Government 


ownership and democratic operation 
of the railroads; and labor must have 
an increasing share in the responsi- 
bilities and management of industry. 
Legislation is to provide for a maxi- 
mum standard 8-hour day and 44- 
hour week, old-age and unemploy- 
ment payments, workmen’s compen- 
sation against accident and disease, 
and other measures for the good of 
labor. Possibly the party of the sec- 
ond part may be demanding the lion’s 
share, but only for that good and suf- 
ficient and ancient reason—because 
it is the lion. 

Doubtless history never exactly re- 
peats itself; but in this case we seem 
to be following in the footsteps of an- 
other country, and it may be worth 
while to examine the direction of the 
trail. A combination of farmers and 
laborers—the Liberal-Labor Party— 
was formed in New Zealand in the 
year 1890, and, under the leadership 
successively of Ballance, Seddon, and 
Ward, remained in power for over 
twenty years. During that time the 
allies put through a double set of 
measures, designed to break up the 
great estates, to make it easy for 
farmers and laborers to purchase 
land, and to secure for the laborers 
benefits which they had failed to ob- 
tain by means of the strike. Laws 
were passed providing for progres- 
sive taxation of large estates and ab- 
sentee proprietors, graduated income 
taxes and death duties, compulsory 
purchase and subdivision of land, 
government advances to settlers, and 
other agrarian reforms. For the 
workers there was legislation pro- 
viding for employers’ liability in case 
of accident and disease, old-age pen- 
sions, workers’ dwellings, advances 
to workers, and compulsory arbitra- 
tion, which was then regarded as the 
great key to industrial betterment. 

For a time all went well, as both 
parties had scored on the capitalists 
and obtained some advantage for 
themselves. But after a while latent 
antagonisms developed which broke 
up the combination. The poor farm- 
ers and such of the laborers as had 
acquired land and other property be- 
came more prosperous and more con- 
servative; while the wage-earning 
proletariat, especially the miners, 


slaughtermen, dock laborers, and sea- 
men, because more radical, favored 
the single tax or other forms of land 
nationalization, rebelled against the 
arbitration act, and resumed the dis- 
carded weapon of the strike. Finally, 
the revolutionary wing of organized 
labor came into direct conflict with 
the farmers in the waterside work- 
ers’ strike of 1913, since when there 
has been little pretence of union be- 
tween the farmers and organized 
labor in New Zealand. 

One does not require much 
prophetic insight to discover ele- 
ments of discord in the platform of 
our Farmer-Labor Party. Apart from 
the desire of the labor leaders to 
unionize farm labor, and their dispo- 
sition to class farmers among the 
profiteers, there can be no permanent 
alliance between revolutionary union- 
ists and farmers; for the latter 
staunchly support the institution of 
property whenever they feel that it 
is really threatened. In other respects 
also, farmers have reason to distrust 
the left wing of organized labor. The 
majority of them work long hours 
themselves and receive a small re- 
turn for their own labor, and so can 
hardly become enthusiastic about the 
eight-hour day, restriction of output, 
strikes in basic industries, or repeal 
of laws against “criminal syndical- 
ism.” And when the platform de- 
clares that superficial palliatives 
will no longer serve, and that it is 
high time “To smash to atoms the 
money power of the proprietors of 
the two old parties,” the small farm- 
ers, who, as small proprietors, have 
something to lose, may well consider 
if it is wisdom to try to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the World for the seven days 
ending August 15.] 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND POLAND: 
The most important developments of the 
week in the situation of which Soviet 
Russia is the centre were: the American 
Note to Italy (in response to a note of 
inquiry)—a statement of the American 
Government’s attitude towards the Rus- 
sian nation and towards the Moscow 
Government and an invitation to the 
Allied powers to join in a policy and a 
declaration of non-intervention as re- 
gards Russia; the French Government’s 
acknowledgment of Wrangel, its assur- 
ance of cordial agreement with the 
American Note, and its advice to Warsaw 
not to accept peace terms as outlined in 
Kamenev’s announcement to the British 
Government on August 10; and Lloyd 
George’s speech to the House of Com- 
mons presenting his Government’s policy 
upon the Russian question, and that Gov- 
ernment’s advice to the Poles to accept, 
if they can get no better, the conditions 
outlined by Kamenev. The American 
note may prove in its effects one of the 
greatest of State papers. If the Allies 
should join the United States in the 
declaration proposed and __ institute 
prompt action conformable thereto, the 
Soviet régime should soon be overthrown 
by the Russians and there should be a 
good prospect of real pacification and 
security for Europe. Such security must 
presuppose that the new Russian Govern- 
ment and the Russian people entertain 
friendly feelings towards the Allies and 
prefer political and economical intimacy 
with the Allies to such intimacy with 
Germany. There is imminent danger 
to-day of a close rapprochement between 
Germany and Soviet Russia. To-day the 
Russians hate the Allies as enemies or 
as meddling fools and blunderers. Only 
such a declaration and correspondent ac- 
tion could conciliate the Russian nation 
and prevent their intimacy with Ger- 
many—the thing of all things most to 
be feared in the world to-day. 

The Polish delegation are understood 
to have reached Minsk on the four- 
teenth. Innumerable questions clamor 
for answer. The outline of peace terms 
laid before Mr. Lloyd George by Kamenev 
apparently calls for military nullification 
of Poland and for surrender to Moscow 
of the Volonisk-Bialostok-Grajevo rail- 
road. France considers these terms in- 
consistent with the “political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity” of Poland. 
Britain professes to think them consist- 
ent. What terms would be considered 
tolerable by France and what intolerable 
by England? Will Moscow protract the 
Minsk negotiations, expecting the fall of 
Warsaw? Supposing that Moscow really 


offers terms acceptable to France, what 
will be the effect? To force recognition 
from Great Britain at least and, by 
creating a false confidence, to add to 
the potency of Bolshevik propaganda? 
Observe that, though the delegates ar- 
rived at Minsk Saturday night, the fight- 
ing has not stopped. During the week 
the Red advance has continued success- 
fully; slowed up somewhat owing to 
the lengthening of communications and 
necessity of bringing up infantry and 
artillery to support the cavalry, which 
hitherto has done most of the work. 
Warsaw is being enringed. The latest 
report shows fierce fighting. 
GERMANY: France finds more and 
more proofs of an unholy alliance be- 
tween German extremists of Left and 
Right, looking to intimate codperation 
with the Bolshevists. Should the Minsk 
negotiations fall through and the Bol- 
shevists proceed to complete subjugation 
and Bolshevization of Poland, will these 
gentry come out into the open and try 
to force matters? We presume that 
demobilization pursuant to the decisions 
of the Spa Conference has scarcely be- 
gun. Von Simons makes no bones of 
his desire for relations with Soviet Rus- 
sia, but he avers that the Treaty will 
be carried out. What may be the atti- 
tude of the Reichswehr, of the Sicher- 
heitspolizei, of the Einwohnerwehr? 
What the temper of the great intermedi- 
ate mass of Germans, could they be stam- 
peded by the extremists? Is a really ef- 
fective alliance between the extremists 
of Right and Left possible? These are 
interesting questions. We make no doubt 
of great efforts by the militarists, of 
widespread secret organization; but how 
efficient may be this organization, how 
well adapted to swift mobilization, is not 
within our knowledge. The great ac- 
complishments of Stein and Scharnhorst 
show what the Germans can do in a just 
cause; but recent experience should have 
shattered faith in mere system; the Bal- 
tic and the Kapp fiascos should have been 
terrible blows to Junker self-confidence. 
Military codperation between Bolsheviki 
and Germans would bring Foch on the 
ground at once. One fancies the Ger- 
mans would not risk that. But who 
knows? After all it depends on the 
answer to the question: Is there a will 
to be decent in the great mass of the 
German people? Yet, even assuming a 
profound fear of Foch, and even assum- 
ing a genuine will to be decent, might 
not a Bolshevist thrust for the Danzig 
corridor be just a little too much temp- 
tation? Certain press reports have it 
that the Communists of East Prussia 
are urging the Bolsheviki to enter, but 
that the Security Police are definitely 
anti-Bolshevik. The request of the Ger- 


man Government that the inhabitants of 
East Prussia be allowed to keep their 
arms in view of the Bolshevist menace, 
is something that may be interpreted in 
either of two ways. 

GREAT BRITAIN: The Labor or- 
ganizations have been comporting them- 
selves in a most extraordinary way. 
Whether, should the resolutions (for ab- 
solute abstention from military inter- 
ference in the affairs of Russia, for no 
blockade, and for full recognition of 
Soviet Russia) not be complied with, 
they would act conformably to their revo- 
lutionary speech, is a question. It may 
conceivably come to another fight like 
that provoked by the Railwaymen. Mr. 
Thomas, who showed his instability on 
the occasion of the railway strike, is 
again carried away by that mob psy- 
chology which he in better days wisely 
tried to influence, and says: “These 
resolutions mean a challenge to the whole 
Constitution of the country.” The 
Labor Conference at which such pretty 
speeches were made ended, we are told, 
with the singing of the “Red Flag” and 
the “Internationale.” 

HUNGARY: Hungary, it seems, 
would fain raise an army of over 100,000 
men and place it at the disposal of the 
Allies for fighting the Red Russians. 
Doubtless, its mission accomplished, and 
the Reds well thrashed, this army would 
be at once disbanded; the Hungarians, 
with characteristic disinterestedness and 
altruism, would demand no_ reward, 
would be satisfied with the consciousness 
of a good deed well done. Czechoslo- 
vakia ungenerously distrusts Hungarian 
motives and objects to the proposition. 
We seem to have heard a rumor that 
Labor was to raise its blockade of Hun- 
gary; but, so far as we know, the block- 
ade still stands. 

ITALY: D’Annunzio has long been 
at outs with the National Council of 
Fiume. He says Fiume must proclaim 
its independence and extend its boun- 
daries. He expects that this proposal 
will be rejected by the Council. He will 
then appeal to the people. If they deny 
him, he will leave the city. And fly over 
the Pacific? Italy is sore beset by An- 
archists and near-Bolshevists, who have 
recently been guilty of numerous acts of 
incendiarism. By destroying munitions 
and food, they propose to deprive the Gov- 
ernment of the means of pacifying dis- 
order and of contenting the masses. 

GREECE: The Greeks, according to 
latest report, have recovered certain lost 
positions and are pushing forward their 
entire front. At last the Dodecanese 
difficulty is ended. Italy agrees that 


these islands go to Greece; on what con- 
sideration or considerations, if any, does 
not appear. 
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The League, the Constitution, and 
Governor Cox 


HEY charge experimentation when 

we have as historical precedent the 
Monroe Doctrine, which is the very es- 
sence of Article X of the Versailles 
Covenant. . They hypocritically 
claim that the League of Nations will 
result in our boys being drawn into mili- 
tary service, but they fail to realize what 
every high school youngster in the land 
knows that no tréaty can override our 
Constitution, which reserves to Congress 
and to Congress alone the power to de- 
clare war.” 

Newspaper comment upon Governor 
Cox’s speech of acceptance reveals much 
the same uncertainty as to its practical 
implications as did comment from the 
same source upon Senator Harding’s par- 
allel performance. To the efforts of both 
gentlemen is apparently applicable the de- 
scription of the lady in Wilde’s play, “On 
the whole a work of art, but showing 
the influence of too many schools.” Nor 
is it likely that this uncertainty will be 
immediately clarified, for the diverse 
“schools” still exist within the wings of 
both parties, and probably will continue 
to exist to the end of the chapter—that 
is to say, till Election Day. In this 
situation there is but one thing to do, 
and that is to discover, if we can, the 
grasp which each candidate manifests of 
the principles involved in the League of 
Nations issue and his assessment of the 
values at stake. From this point of view, 
as well as for its assertions of fact, the 
above quoted passage from Governor 
Cox’s address is of especial interest. Let 
us subject it to a little scrutiny. 

Governor Cox offers two theses, the 
first of which is that “the Monroe Doc- 
trine . . is the very essence of 
Article X.” Article X of the League of 
Nations Covenant reads: 

The Members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external ag- 
gression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression, or in 
case of any threat or danger of such aggres- 
sion, the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 

An earlier form of this provision read 
as follows: “The Contracting Powers 
unite in guaranteeing to each other 
political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity . .’ When this was sub- 
mitted by the President to his legal ad- 
visers at Paris, it drew from them the 
following comment: 

Such an agreement would destroy the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Under such an agreement Ger- 
many, as well as the United States and even 
despite the United States, would have been 
bound to support Venezuela against Great 
Britain in 1895. 


Indeed any guaranty of independence and 
integrity means war by the guarantor if a 





breach of the independence or integrity of 
the guaranteed State is attempted and per- 
sisted in. 

What the United States has done, is doing, 
and will do for Europe, is enough without 
making an unasked sacrifice of her interests 
and those of Latin-America, by giving up a 
pelicy which has prevented the countries south 
of the Rio Grande from being like Africa, 
pawns in the diplomacy of Europe. 

That each Power should covenant for it- 
self to respect the integrity and independence 
of every other Power in the League of Nations 

is undoubted. Sut the gen- 
eral policy of a guaranty against the acts of 
other States looks toward intervention and 
war by one or more of the guarantors and is 
in accord only with the spirit of the old 
diplomacy. 

Governor Cox is evidently only repeat- 
ing the President’s contention that Ar- 
ticle X “extends the Monroe Doctrine to 
the whole world.” The question natu- 
rally arises of the effect of this tremen- 
dous extension upon the Doctrine itself. 
Whereas the Doctrine forbids America’s 
participation in extrinsic affairs, Article 
X requires it; whereas the Doctrine for- 
bids outside interference in American 
affairs, Article X provides for it. When, 
therefore, Governor Cox says that the 
Monroe Doctrine “is the very essence of 
Article X,” he must mean it in the sense 
that the lady of Niger was the very es- 
sence of the Tiger after the return from 
that famous ride. 

But there is an even more important 
reason for dissenting from the view that 
Article X is only an enlarged Monroe 
Doctrine, and that consists in the fact 
that, while the Doctrine is a doctrine, 
that is to say, a general statement of 
policy which the United States may fol- 
low or not in any particular instance, ac- 
cording as its conscience or interests may 
dictate at the moment, Article X is a 
compact which imposes upon the parties 
to it the positive and unalterable obliga- 
tion always to act in support of it when- 
ever a situation arises under it. In 
other words, in the very act of making 
the Doctrine universal—supposing that 
it could be made universal—Article X 
would also transform it from a claim 
of right exercisable at will to a code of 
duty allowing no escape from the im- 
mensely aggravated obligation which it 
imposes. If, therefore, Governor Cox 
is determined to adhere to his contention 
that the Monroe Doctrine is “the very 
essence of Article X,’”’ it must be because 
he is prepared to accept Article X with 
reservations which will leave the United 
States just as free to choose its own 
course under the Article as it has always 
been under the Doctrine—which is pre- 
cisely what the Lodge reservations do. 

Governor Cox’s second thesis is that 
“Congress alone” has the power under 


the Constitution to declare war, and that 
the Covenant can not and does not over- 
ride the Constitution in this respect, 
both of which assertions are misleading 
and the first of which is essentially false. 

A treaty of the United States is both 
an international compact and part of the 
“supreme law of the land.” As part of 
the law of the land it is necessarily sub- 
ordinate to the Constitution; but a treaty 
might be in conflict with the Constitution 
and so unenforcible as law of the land 
and still be binding upon the United 
States at international law. This fol- 
lows from the fact that the contracting 
power conferred by the Constitution 
upon the treaty-making body is that of 
a completely sovereign nation at inter- 
national law. It is true that the Con- 
stitution speaks of treaties as “made un- 
der the authority of the United States,” 
but this is in reference only to treaties 
s “supreme law of the land,” and at any 
rate does not traverse the inference 
from the uncontradicted sovereignty of 
the national Government in the field of 
foreign affairs. Applying, then, this in- 
ference to the instance at hand, what do 
we find? We find that it is quite possible 
that Article X, if accepted without proper 
reservations, would impose upon the 
United States obligations at international 
law which the Government of the United 
States would be unable to discharge con- 
sistently with the Constitution—would, 
in other words, confront the national 
Government with the unhappy alterna- 
tive of violating the Constitution or 
breaking an international covenant. 

Far more important, however, are the 
questions raised by Governor Cox’s as- 
sertion that under the Constitution 
“Congress alone” may declare war. The 
statement is not even technically accu- 
rate, if we are to regard the reasoning 
of the Supreme Court in the famous 
prize cases of 1862 as still valid. The 
question before the Court in those cases 
was whether the blockade which Presi- 
dent Lincoln had proclaimed of the 
Southern ports had been a good blockade 
before it had received the sanction of 
Congress, it being conceded on all hands 
that, to be legally binding, a blockade 
must be incident to a public war. The 
Court sustained the blockade on the basis 
of the proposition that the President had 
had the right to recognize that the war 
existed “without waiting for Congress 
to baptize it with a name,” and there- 
fore the right to proceed to exercise his 
war powers as Commander-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy. 

But the power to declare war is after 
all but the form, the substance is the 
power to wage war; and in this connec- 
tion, I find very illuminating a despatch 
in the New York Times of August 8, the 
two opening paragraphs of which I 
quote: 

Washington, July 24—For 


Uncle Sam’s 
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marines the fighting is never at an end. While 
the Great War with their part in it is history 
they still are busy in the far corners of the 
world settling small disturbances, guarding 
Government property and awaiting any even- 
tuality. 

In Haiti and San Domingo nearly 4,000 
“Devil Dogs,” as the Germans came to call 
them after Belleau Wood, are maintaining 
order and bringing recalcitrant bands to justice. 
It is not a “play” job by any means and at 
times lately it has assumed the proportions of 
real war. Casualty lists are not lacking and 
almost every week there come to headquarters 
here the names of “leather-necks” killed or 
wounded in clashes with bandits and revolu- 
tionaries. 

Is Governor Cox unaware that mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United 
States have been fighting in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo for many months? Is he 
able to point to any declaration of war 
by Congress authorizing such activities? 
Would he deny that the armed invasion 
of foreign territory is war? What would 
he say of Mr. Taft’s admission in his 
volume on the Presidency that during 
his term armed forces of the United 
States carried on “quite a campaign” in 
Nicaragua without Congress being once 
consulted in the matter? 

One explanation of Governor Cox’s 
treatment of this matter is, I suspect, to 
be found in his failure to give due heed 
to the fact that a treaty made “under 
the authority of the United States’ is 
“law of the land,” and that the President 
is the chief executive of this law. The 
power of the President to discharge the 
duties of the United States at the de- 
mand of the other party to a treaty with 
the United States was first raised in 
1799 in connection with President 
Adams’s action in extraditing Jonathan 
Robbins under the Twenty-seventh Arti- 
cle of the Jay Treaty, although Congress 
had passed no law to put this article of 
the treaty in operation. Adams was se- 
verely attacked in Congress for usurpa- 
tion of power. John Marshall, then in 
the House of Representatives, answered 
the attack with an argument to which 
even the President’s enemies capitu- 
lated: 

The case was in its nature a national demand 
made upon the nation. The parties were two 
nations. They cannot come into court to 
litigate their claims, nor can a court decide 
them. The President is the sole organ 
of the nation in its external relations and its 
sole representative with foreign nations. Of 
consequence, the demand of the foreign na- 
tion can only be made on him. He possesses 
the executive power. He holds and directs 
the force of the nation. Of consequence, any 
act to be performed by the force of the na- 
tion is to be performed through him. He is 
charged to execute the laws. A treaty is de- 
clared to be law. He must then execute a 
treaty, when he and he alone possesses the 
means of executing it. 

The precedent created in the Robbins 
case underlay President McKinley’s ac- 
tion a hundred years later in despatching 
troops to China at the time of the Boxer 
Revolt without consulting Congress; also, 
the action of President Roosevelt in in- 


tervening in Cuba in 1906 without con- 
sulting Congress; also the action of 
President Wilson more recently in Haiti 
and Santo Domingo under treaties with 
those republics. Why, then, would it not 
warrant similar action by some future 
President under Article X, or for that 
matter under any other article of the 
Treaty of Versailles which might re- 
quire warlike measures for its enforce- 
ment, if the Treaty were to be accepted 
without reservations precluding that sort 
of thing. 

There is certainly no assurance to the 
contrary in the language of Article X 
as it stands, but quite otherwise. On 
the face of it, the opening sentence of 
Article X constitutes, as we have seen, 
a reciprocal guaranty by the members 
of the League of their territorial in- 
tegrity and independence against exter- 
nal aggression, while the second sentence 
imposes an equally positive obligation 
upon the member states to carry out this 
guaranty by such means as are selected 
by the Council of the League. To be 
sure, defenders of the Covenant have 
attempted to argue that this sentence 
only gives the Council the right to recom- 
mend measures. But the verb “advise” 
as here used is clearly intransitive and 
means consult. The only freedom of 
judgment therefore that is left even to 
those members of the League which have 
a seat in the Council, with respect to 
the matters covered by Article X, is con- 
fined to the selection of ways and means, 
and is retained through their participa- 
tion in the machinery of the League; in 
effect, retained to be exercised for any 
particular State by that organ of govern- 
ment which is directly represented in the 
machinery ot the League, in other words, 
in the case of the United States by the 
President. And in this connection it 
should be recollected that the President, 
unlike the British and Continental pre- 
miers, holds his office entirely independ- 
ently of legislative majorities. 

Furthermore, we ought not to over- 
look the possible implications of Arti- 
cle XI: 


Any war or threat of war, whether immedi- 
ately affecting any of the members of the 
League or not, is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole League, and the League 
shall take any action that may be deemed wise 
and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations, 
“Seems wise and effectual”—to whom? 
The inference is that the League, which 
is here carefully distinguished from the 
members of the League, will act through 
its own organs, and so in the last analy- 
sis through the executives of the mem- 
ber states. And in the same connection 
the wording of Article XVI is also worth 
a moment’s notice: 

Should any Member of the League resort to 
war, in disregard of its covenants under Arti- 
cles XII, XIII, or XV, it shall ipso facto be 


deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all other members of the League. 


The article then proceeds to bind the 


‘member states to boycott the offending 


member. Suppose, however, the Presi- 
dent thought the boycott insufficient— 
what, by the line of reasoning taken in 
the Prize Cases, would there be to hinder 
him from deciding that a war was on 
and that he had the constitutional right 
to proceed accordingly? 

Yet to meet all these manifold diffi- 
culties Governor Cox offers the follow- 
ing reservation: “It will, of course, be 
understood that in carrying out the pur- 
pose of the League the Government of 
the United States must at all times act 
in strict harmony with the terms and 
intent of the United States Constitution, 
which can not in any way be altered by 
the treaty-making power.” 

The inadequacy of such a programme 
is palpable. In the words of Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft: 

It does not add anything . . . to the 
ratification by the United States of the League 
to make a reservation of something which is 
necessarily implied without it. 

A reservation to be useful should be specific 
in its limitations. 

Merely to say that it is to be construed in 
accord with the Constitution is still to leave 
a question as to what the limitations of the 
Constitution would be. 

{t is the doubt as to how the Constitution 
restricts the power of the United States in such 
cases that should be cleared up by reservation 
if we are to have a reservation. 

Precisely; and this is just what the 
Lodge reservations do; only in doing so 
much they also do a good deal more. On 
the one hand, they guarantee that this 
proposed “law of the land” shall not af- 
ford a foothold for executive autocracy ; 
on the other hand, they preserve for the 
nation its freedom of will and action. 
As Senator Harding says he would do, 
they “hold the American conscience 
strictly and solely American.” 

“Any attempt to have war result from 
agreement in advance,” wrote the Presi- 
dent’s advisers at Paris, “and then to 
get public opinion to support it, is putting 
the cart before the horse.” No such at- 
tempt will ever succeed in America—no 
such dangerous handle will ever be pre- 
sented to imperialism, armed with the 
weapons of modern propaganda. Nor 
is this a matter solely of national con- 
cern, for it is of the highest interest, 
from the point of view of the larger pur- 
poses of the League of Nations, that the 
great democracies of the world should 
feel secure against being exploited in 
the name of world peace. !t is for this 
reason that an influential British publi- 
cation (the Round Table for March) 
urges that Great Britain should even 
now qualify her entrance into the League 
by reservations similar to those which 
were accepted by the Senate last No- 
vember. “So far from destroying the 
League of Nations,” this writer argues, 
“the American reservations have ren- 
dered it the great service of pointing 
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clearly to the flaws which at present neu- 
tralize its work.” 

But to all this Governor Cox has ap- 
parently never given a thought. Either 
that, or else he is willing to take up with 
the miserable tactics of obfuscation and 


misrepresentation 
the League’s advocates have pursued 


which so many of 


hitherto. Which of these explanations 
is the correct one, time will tell—time 
and Governor Cox. 

EDWARD S. CORWIN 


Economie Collapse in Soviet Russia 


IN TWO PARTS—PART TWO 


7HAT is the state of Russian industry 
V after two years of Bolshevist nation- 
alization? Our highly competent witness, 
the Chairman of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy, offers some expert 
testimony on this point. He says that in 
1918 there were 1,125 factories and mills 
nationalized in Russia. In 1919 this fig- 
ure was increased to 4,000. These 4,000 
factories “include not only the largest but 
also the greater part of the middle-sized 
industrial enterprises of Soviet Russia.” 
What has been the result? Let Rykov 
speak : 

Of these 4,000 establishments only 2,000 
are working at present. All the rest are closed 
and idle. The number of workers, by a rough 
estimate, is about one million. Thus you can 
see that both in point of number of working- 
men employed, as well as in point of number 
of establishments still working, the manufac- 
turing industry is also in the throes of a 
crisis. 

The apologists of Bolshevism in this 
country are wont to attribute this sorry 
state of Russian industry to the war and 
to claim that the inability of the Bol- 
sheviki to cope with the situation was 
due to the many military tasks set be- 
fore them by the civil war (which they 
themselves unleashed) and foreign in- 
tervention. Trotsky in his report was 
also inclined to make the same excuse. 
But Rykov is more candid: 

The Soviet State, the Workers and Peasant’s 
Government, could not utilize even those lathes, 
machines, and factory equipment which were 
still at its disposal. And a considerable part 
of manufacturing enterprise was shut down, 
while part is still working only in a few de- 
partments and workshops. 

Rykov then proceeds to give detailed 
figures as to the state of the various in- 
dustries. There is not space to consider 
them all. The output in locomotive shops 
in 1919 was 40 per cent. of that of 1913, 
the year before the war. This figure re- 
fers to production of locomotives. Pro- 
duction of cars was only 10 per cent. of 
the 1913 output, and that of other sup- 
plies 3 per cent. The output of machin- 
ery in 1919 was 30 per cent. of that of 
1913; that of plows, 43 per cent., of har- 
rows, 26 per cent., threshing machines, 
etc., 20 per cent. 

And, says Rykov: 

This figure—30 to 40 per cent—prevails in 
the main branches of industry. This means 
that economically, in the matter of supplying 


the population with footwear, clothing, met tals, 
and agricultural implements, Soviet Russia is 


living only one-third as well as Russia lived 
before the war. This is liable to continue one 
or more years. During this time we have used 
up the old supplies, having subsisted on that 
which was left over from the preceding epoch 
of Russian history. But these supplies are 
becoming exhausted and we are daily and 
hourly approaching closer and closer to the 
final crisis in these branches of industry. 
The textile industry, according to Rykov, 
is already in a state of paralysis. He 
substantiates this statement with de- 
tailed figures. 

Trotsky challenged Rykov’s figures 
as to the number of workmen in Russia. 
He maintained that Rykov’s figure of 
1,000,000 workmen should be reduced to 
850,000. This is a most striking figure 
when compared with the 3,000,000 work- 
men employed in industrial enterprises 
in Russia before the war. What is re- 
sponsible for this enormous decline in 
Russia’s labor power? Where have the 
workers constituting the Socialist oasis 
of Lenin and Trotsky disappeared? But 
let us first permit Rykov to picture in 
greater detail the tragic labor situation: 


In our manufacturing industry the shortage 
of labor power is of particular significance, 
for even in those branches of industry which 
supply our army, we are all the time strug- 
gling hard on account of the absence of skilled 
labor. Sometimes we are unable for weeks 
and months at a stretch to find the quota of 
skilled and experienced workers which was 
required for factories and mills in order to 
supply the Red Army with rifles, machine guns, 
and cannon, and to save Moscow. We ex- 
perienced the greatest difficulties sometimes in 
securing even twenty or thirty workers. We 
sought them at the Labor Exchanges, in the 
trade unions, in the army barracks, and in the 
villages. One of the most threatening phenom- 
ena of present-day economic life is the dis- 
sipation of that most valuable asset of produc- 
tivity—live, experienced, skilled labor power. 
This process has now attained stupendous, 
unexampled proportions, so that we are un- 
able to utilize certain establishments even 
though they are provided with raw materials, 
solely because of the lack of skilled labor. 

Further light is thrown on the lack of 
skilled labor by Tomsky, chairman of the 
Central Council of Trade Unions. “What 
has become of the labor forces of the in- 
dustrial proletariat?” he asks, and at- 
tempts to answer the question. 

In capitalistic society a shortage of labor 
power marks the most intensive activity of 
industry, while in our own case this has been 
caused by conditions which are unique and un- 
precedented in capitalist economic experience. 
Only part of our industry is at work, and yet 
there is a shortage of labor power felt in the 
cities and industrial centres. We observe an 





exodus of laborers from industrial centres, 
caused by poor living conditions. Those hun- 
dreds of skilled laborers who are at present 
lacking for the most elementary and minimum 
requirements of industry have gone in part 
to the country, to labor communes, Soviet 
farms, and producers’ associations, while an- 
other part, a very considerable one, serves in 
the army. But the proletariat also leaks away 
to join the ranks of petty profiteers and barter 
traders, we are sorry and ashamed to confess. 
This fact is being observed and there is no 
use concealing or denying it. There is also 
another cause which hurts industrial life and 
hinders the systematic organization of work. 
This is the migration of the workers from 
place to place in search of better living condi- 
tions. All of this, again, is the result of the 
one fundamental cause—the very critical food 
situation in ‘the cities, and in general, the hard 
conditions of life for the industrial proletariat. 

Tomsky’s reference to the exodus of 
labor to labor communes, Soviet farms, 
and so-called producers’ associations, 
however, is mere pretense, for a special 
report, submitted on this subject by 
Larin, another member of the Soviet of 
National Economy, shows it to be neg- 
ligible. Both Tomsky and Trotsky cover 
the subject more candidly when they 
say plainly: 

Hunger, the unsolved housing problem, and 
cold are driving the workers from industrial 
centres to the country, and not only to the 
country, but also into profiteering, into the 
ranks of the parasites. 

So it is no longer, we learn on high 
authority, the bourgeoisie and the inter- 
national imperialists alone who sabotage 
the efforts of the Bolsheviki, but also 
“the pride and beauty of the Russian 
Revolution,” the proletariat itself. Both 
Kamenev and Lenin are explicit on this 
point. But should the reasons given by 
these Bolshevist authorities alone be held 
responsible for the dissolution of Rus- 
sia’s proletariat? Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that the maintenance of an eco- 
nomic and political despotism, the pro- 
hibition of strikes, the destruction of 
civil liberties, etc., are important con- 
tributing causes to this tragic situation? 

A brief glance at the financial aspect 
of the Russian problem completes our 
résumé of Russia’s economic condition 
and the possibilities of any considerable 
trade with that country in the near 
future. The Government budget for the 
second half of 1919, as reported by the 
Soviet Finance Commissary, Krestinsky, 
shows a deficit of 61,457,000,000 rubles. 
These figures have recently been made 
public by the Socialist Berlin Vorwéirts. 
Comparing this figure with the deficit 
of 16,354,000,000 for the second half of 
1918, as reported by Krestinsky, the 
financial expert of Vorwdarts says 
. In reality the deficit is much higher. The 
increase in the receipts during the latter half 
of 1918 was due to the fact that the capital 
levy of ten milliard rubles is reckoned in full, 
while, according to the figures of the same 
Soviet Government, only 979,159,273 rubles 
was paid up—i. ¢., less than a tenth. The same 
unreliability occurs in the third biggest, where 
the item in the receipts called “State Property 
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and Capital” is set down as 14,789,769,363 
rubles,—nearly fifteen milliards for an item 
that was estimated in the two previous budgets 
at but 50,000,000 rubles. 

Russian experts estimate the note circula- 
tion in July, 1919, at about eighty milliard 
rubles. Since then the amount has certainly 
greatly increased. 

The only immediately tangible asset 
which the Bolshevist Government has 
with which to cover this huge deficit is a 
gold reserve of approximately 600,000,- 
000 gold rubles, seized by the Bolsheviki 
from the Russian State Treasury in No- 
vember, 1917. We are informed by 
Krasin and Litvinov that they intend to 
use this gold in making purchases 
abroad. Assuming that the Bolsheviki 
will ultimately agree to assume respon- 
sibility for Russia’s foreign debt (as 
Lenin himself has often hinted), can this 
gold reserve be taken as a serious basis 
in any large plans for trade with Rus- 
sia? Moreover, are we to believe that 
the Bolsheviki are so reckless as to 
fritter away the only tangible asset in 
their possession? After all, trade with 
Russia rests not upon any gold reserves 
which she may have at her disposal 
but upon her resumption of production. 
Rykov has given ample testimony as to 
the capacity of the Bolsheviki in this 
direction. 

To be sure, the high priests of Bol- 
shevism vehemently deny the assertion 
that these facts and figures constitute 
in themselves a vigorous indictment of 
the Bolshevist régime. Their denial, 
however, must be ruled out of court, for 
the economic and social conditions of a 
country are largely the reflex of its po- 
litical health. The lifting of the block- 
ade by the American Government will 
accomplish at least two things: it will 
make possible the shipment of necessary 
medical supplies and other essentials for 
at least the partial alleviation of the suf- 
ferings of the population of the Russian 
cities. It will also emphasize more clearly 
than ever that the salvation of Russia is 
to be sought not in this or that policy of 
foreign Governments, but in her own 
capacity and the capacity of her Govern- 
ment to restore her shattered economic 
fabric. The picture of economic ruin 
painted for us by the Bolshevist authori- 
ties themselves is sufficient refutation 
of the claims that the mere lifting of 
the blockade will open a Russian horn 
of plenty to the Western world. 

Russia can not rise, trade with Rus- 
sia can not be revived, until there is po- 
litical change in that country, until the 
inefficiency and corruption of her pres- 
ent rulers are supplanted by an efficient, 
honest, constructive, and democratic 
Government, and until such methods as 
conscript labor give way to the revival 
of the free and independent creative 
activity on the part of her long suffering 
people. 

JOSEPH SHAPLEN 


A Permanent Court of 
International Justice 


N February of this year, in reply to a 
note from the Netherlands Minister 
of Foreign Affairs stating his country’s 
willingness to codperate, in due time, in 
a League of Nations jurisdiction which 
should be competent to pass judgment on 
“certain international crimes previously 
made punishable,” the Supreme Council 
declared the League to be not yet suffi- 
ciently developed to justify the belief 
that an appeal to it, or to any court to 
be constituted by the League, could sat- 
isfy the popular demand for immediate 
action in the case of the ex-Kaiser. There 
must be an unsuspected vitality in the 
seemingly lifeless body of the League if, 
half a year after this pessimistic opinion 
of the three big practitioners in interna- 
tional disease, an assembly of prominent 
international jurists unanimously adopt 
a plan for the constitution of such a 
world court. In many quarrels and dis- 
putes which, arising out of the war, 
called for immediate settlement by the 
Supreme Council, the three big Premiers, 
however honest their purpose, were 
hardly competent judges. Their advo- 
cacy of the national interests represented 
by them, and which they felt themselves 
in duty bound to take to heart, disquali- 
fied them for the impartial office of in- 
ternational jurisdiction. They could not 
stand above the parties where they were 
themselves a party to the dispute and 
compelled to be judges in their own 
cause. 

The plan submitted by The Hague 
Conference of Jurists to the Council 
of the League of Nations is meant to 
create the organ to which the blame of 
partiality does not attach. It is not the 
first of its kind. At the Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907, the setting up of a 
permanent judicial court was brought up 
for discussion, but nothing came of it 
because of the claim made on behalf of 
several minor Powers to an absolutely 
equal standing in the appointment of the 
judges. The principle of “one State one 
judge,” to which the greater Powers re- 
fused to agree, was ill calculated to se- 
cure that impartiality which is to be the 
raison d’étre of the new court. Not by 
an equal representation of the contract- 
ing parties but by the election of promi- 
nent jurists of such high character and 
integrity as to guarantee their absolute 
independence of judgment can _ that 
necessary impartiality be obtained. This 
truth was recognized by the Conference 
of Neutrals (Holland, Switzerland, and 
the three Scandinavian States) held in 
February of this year at The Hague, 
and the scheme it proposed for the selec- 
tion of the ablest and worthiest has evi- 
dently served as a basis for the system 
adopted by the Conference of Jurists. 


It assigned the appointment of the judges 
to the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, whose choice was limited to the 
lists of candidates submitted by the sey- 
eral states. The Jurists’ Conference con- 
sidered that even this plan took undue 
account of the demand for national rep- 
resentation, and it gave, therefore, to 
the Hague Court of Arbitration the task 
of drawing up the list of candidates from 
which the Assembly and the Council of 
the League are to appoint, for a period 
of nine years, the eleven judges and 
four substitutes of the Permanent Court. 

When, in March, 1919, the draft cove- 
nant was discussed with the neutrals 
in Paris, stress was laid on the fact that 
the court whose establishment was pro- 
vided by Article 14 of the Covenant in 
no way affected arbitration and that no 
attack was intended on the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
The phrasing of the Article in question 
gave rise to some doubt on that score. 
But the Covenant regulates arbitration 
by Articles 12 and 13, and Article 14 
clearly refers to another mode of pro- 
cedure requiring the establishment of 
a tribunal not yet in existence. There 
is a marked distinction between the two 
Courts. The Court of Arbitration, with 
its 130 judges, is hardly a court in the 
strict sense of the word. It is a ma- 
chinery providing a convenient mode of 
making up arbitral tribunals and regu- 
lating their procedure. It remains with 
the individual states, either by a general 
treaty of arbitration or by a special 
agreement, to grant it competency of 
jurisdiction, and to choose from its long 
list of judges the few who, for that par- 
ticular case, are to form the tribunal. 
The character of the new court is en- 
tirely different from this. Its office is 
not to make an arrangement between 
parties that have agreed to resort to its 
judgment, but to administer justice re- 
gardless of any previous consent of the 
adverse party, which may be cited inde- 
pendently of its will. 

The idea that sovereign states should 
find their actions judged by a court not 
of their own choosing is a novel con- 
ception for whose realization the League 
of Nations has created the indispensable 
conditions. These are the consent of 
the states to submit to such jurisdiction, 
which is implied in their entrance into 
the League, and their united authority, 
which must sanction the verdicts of the 
Court. If the League should fail to 
protect these fundamental conditions 
from violation and disruption, the Inter- 
national Judge could not fulfill his voca- 
tion, which is to be not the representa- 
tive of a nation but the champion of the 
law of nations. The Court’s permanency 
will depend on its successful demonstra- 
tion of the intrinsic difference between 
politics and the administration of jus- 
tice. A. J. B. 
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Correspondence 
The Referendum 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

On January 9 last, in its leading edi- 
torial, entitled “Jackson Day Deliver- 
ances,” the New York Times, referring 
to the President’s proposal of a “great 
and solemn referendum,” expressed this 
view of its efficacy: 

No man could say that the election had been 
decided upon the treaty: and if the Democrats 
should elect their President, the victory might 
be a barren one, so far as the treaty is con- 
cerned, unless they secured also a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate. 

In general terms hotly advocating the 
League Covenant, Governor Cox has 
nothing but professions and promises be- 
hind him, while Senator Harding has 
behind him the record of actual perform- 
ances: two votes in the Senate for ratifi- 
cation with the Lodge reservations—in 
which 21 Democratic Senators joined; 
while Mr. Cox has not declared what 
reservations, either in general or exact 
terms, he would favor. 

GEORGE R. BISHOP 

New York, August 16 


The Best Man 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
The ladies tell me that they mean, 

many of them, to vote, not by party 

dictation, but for the Best Man. 

They announce this decision in such 
reproving phrases of me, party adher- 
ent, give me such glances of scorn, that 
I am overcome, for the moment of my 
lashing, by feelings, I am sure, akin to 
those of such builders of Babel as re- 
fused to join in the Tower-making. But, 
alone again in the solitude of logic, my 
spirits begin to revive with optimistic 
cheerfulness. How, I ask myself, am 
I to know with certainty which is the 
Best Man? Not one of this coming 
constituency, has left with me any re- 
cipe for infallibly spotting him! 

I am a woman and—you have already 
guessed it—a spinster voter. I can not, 
however, add that my state of being 
has made me a bit chary concerning even 
the existence of that Best Man of the 
woman voter. Rather must I lay it up 
to my very early and eye-opening intro- 
duction to the ladies’ Best Man politician 
when in residence in my State capital as 
sister of a Representative. 

My Best Man, and all the women were 
then with me, was benevolent. He was 
a Church officer, he was silver haired, 
“silver-tongued.” We will name us no 
names,’ but the memories of many can 
go back to a certain famous breach-of- 
promise trial at Washington and be one 
with me when I hold that things as to 
the woman’s choice of Best Man may 
not be always what they seem to be. 








Yet, before that trial, had the women 
of my State had the vote, that man of 
visible virtues, of eloquent tongue, of 
interest in all that was held the best, 
of luring manners, of apparently per- 
fect home life, would have been their 
Best Man choice. I know that I, with 
the severity of judgment of Victorian 
eighteen, was certain that his Bourbon- 
drinking, poker-playing political rivals 
were not the Best Men I would vote 
for. Yet State records will show that 
more than one of those men have served 
my State and our country most ably. 

I am not, though, an upholder of the 
Socialistic idea that private failings are 
not a bar to political usefulness. My 
point, and one I honestly believe is vital 
to the coming welfare of our country, 
is that individual discrimination on the 
part of women voters as to the virtues, 
vices, and abilities of candidates, inde- 
pendent of party allegiance, is but part 
of that “shallow idealism in pedantic 
phrases” so alluring to the American 
woman. 

The phrase “The Best Man” caresses 
her ceaseless longing for the establish- 
ment of goodness. It persuades her 
fancy that she will, by her vote for him, 
elevate politics. It flatters her sex ego- 
tism. We are told that woman, through 
her intuition, reaches at a jump conclu- 
sions which man arrives at slowly and 
cautiously. Intuition may do much for 
her, but, in the words of the pessimistic, 
but very often right, Carpenter, ‘I doubt 
it,” when it comes to her part in poli- 
tics. 

The Best Man may be all that her 
fancy pictures him as to conduct, but will 
that insure that he is also the best politi- 
cian? Will the type of man woman 
names her Best Man be always the one 
equal to the demand on him to meet 
and control both the demands of Good 
and the demands of Evil which make up 
the life of all nations? 

And will Mrs. Brown’s standards at 
any time coincide, say, with mine? Mrs. 
Brown selects her Best Man by her ex- 
perience of life in the home, I, from 
knowledge of life at large in four or 
five countries. What is vital to Mrs. 
Brown in a candidate has become per- 
fectly inconsequential to me. 

There are women who will require 
that the Best Man be apostle of her 
American Jellybyism. There are others, 
who, devotees of their particular Faith, 
will demand in their Best Man denomi- 
national allegiance. The Best Man may 
be to one he who looketh not on the wine 
cup when it is rosy, or he who, like 
Lady Nancy Astor, knows not a Knave 
from a King. Or, and here is woman’s 
greatest snare, it may be that man who, 
able pedant, can clothe dangerous noth- 
ings in impressive verbosity. 

Take my word for it, my sister voters, 
we women are always the very last to 


recognize the Best Man when we meet 
him. I mean now the really Best Man. 
It takes a thief to catch a thief. The 
woman’s Best Man usually makes the 
man’s Best Man sarcastic. Men will 
never nominate willingly woman’s Best 
Man. The fact is they generally un- 
derstand him. They do not want him 
in politics. Goodness political, which 
is ability political, is their object. If 
abstinence, religion, interest in reform 
be added, all the better for the coun- 
try, but political acumen, ability to lead, 
to handle men, to work with them are 
what they demand in candidates. 

Charles the First, if judged by cer- 
tain standards, was the Best King of 
his day—many women would have voted 
for St. Charles willingly—but history 
has proved him the worst ruler pos- 
sible for England. On the basis of 
Madame D’Arblay’s picture of the domes- 
tic virtues of George III, many women 
would have cast the vote for him rather 
than for his famous great-grandson. Yet 
one lost England America, the other 
secured to England the friendship of 
France. 

We are hearing much of the menaces 
to the future of our Republic. I wager 
the man’s Best Man against the woman’s 
Best Man that there is no greater men- 
ace in our political future than this 
growing female cult for the Best Man 
as her candidate. 

EvA MADDEN 

New York City, July 31 


The Interchurch Report 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

As an employer of labor I have read 
with interest your article entitled “The 
Interchurch Report on the Steel Strike.” 

I disapprove of the policy of the Steel 
Corporation in permitting or compelling 
its common labor to work the twelve- 
hour day and the seventy-four hour 
week, although my experience is that 
this class of labor prefers to work these 
hours if permitted to do so. 

I am in unity with paragraphs eight 
and nine of the referendum of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
referred to in your article. 

The question of the family budget, 
however, is to employers of labor of 
prime importance. Is it sound to as- 
sume, as is generally done, that an un- 
skilled laborer must receive enough 
wages to support a family of five? My 
observation and experience lead me to be- 
lieve that he does no such thing. Be- 
fore he marries he supports himself, as 
does the woman whom he marries. His 
children, from the age of fourteen to 
twenty-one, are assets, not liabilities. 
A discussion of this subject in your 
columns would be interesting. 

CHARLES E. ELLICOTT 

Baltimore, August 8 
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Book Reviews 


An Apology for Constantine 


CONSTANTINE I, AND THE GREEK PEopLe. By 
Paxton Hibben. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 

HE writer of this book had a full 

opportunity to study the Balkan 

situation and above all the Greek ques- 
tion. He was a press correspondent in 
Greece before the deposition of King 
Constantine and he had a free access to 
the King’s palace and the various minis- 
tries. His education and his experience 
should have helped him in giving to the 
world a fair account of one of the most 
dramatic episodes of the Great War. Un- 
fortunately, all this unusual opportunity 
has been wasted on a book so full of 
inaccuracies that it is difficult to de- 
termine whether it is the mere result of 
journalistic carelessness or a calculated 
attempt to palliate truth. 

To make a full review of the misstate- 
ments contained in this curious apology 
for a king who failed to choose the path 
of greatness opened to him by circum- 
stances and by a great leader would re- 
quire unmerited effort and patience. The 
inconsistencies and discrepancies will be 
evident to a careful reader without any 
special knowledge of the Near East. We 
shall confine ourselves to the discussion 
of one or two vital points. 

We all know that when the Allies had 
decided to attempt the occupation of the 
Dardanelles in the spring of 1915 they 
proposed to the Greek Government under 
Venizelos that Greece should enter the 
war and help with her forces on the 
Dardanelles enterprise. This was before 
Italy’s entrance into the war, when the 
Allies could and did make a definite prom- 
ise to liberate the Greek section of Asia 
Minor and to unite it with Greece. It 
was not a case of obligation to Serbia 
but a free choice to join the Allies as 
the natural friends of Greece against 
Turkey, her traditional enemy, with the 
prospect of freeing the greater part of 
the unredeemed Greeks. King Constan- 
tine, in spite of the advice of his Gov- 
ernment and all former Premiers sum- 
moned to a crown council, refused to 
sanction such policy, and Venizelos re- 
signed. The Chamber supported Veni- 
zelos, and the King dismissed it and 
ordered new elections, which were held 
on June 13, 1915, while the Cabinet of 
Gounaris was in power. Now, to use 
Mr. Hibben’s own words, “despite shame- 
less efforts to control the balloting by 
force, the Conservative Government of 
Demetrios Gounaris was overwhelmingly 
voted out.” The King and Venizelos had 
disagreed on the issue of war while Bul- 
garia was still neutral, and the Treaty 
with Serbia did not call for the assistance 
of Greece. The question was put directly 


before the people, who knew that by vot~ 
ing for Venizelos and his candidates 
they were voting for war and the hard- 
ships of war only two years after the 
Balkan Wars. Venizelos was out of 
power and could in no respect influence 
the balloting. The King had everything 
his way and the Gounaris Government 
used every legal and illegal means to se- 
cure a majority. Yet the Greek people 
voted for Venizelos’ policy and sent to 
the new Parliament 184 deputies to sup- 
port Venizelos against 130 of all other 
parties which had combined under the 
auspices of the Gounaris Cabinet to de- 
feat Venizelos. Against all this evidence, 
backed by hundreds of campaign speeches 
published in the Greek press and acces- 
sible to the investigator, Paxton Hibben 
has the naiveté to make the astonishing 
statement that “not even Venizelos him- 
self pretended that the vote in question 
had been a vote by Greece in favor of 
going to war!” 

The next point is still more absurd. As 
the result of these elections Venizelos 
became the Premier again. As soon as 
Bulgaria mobilized, Venizelos submitted 
to the King and made him sign a decree 
ordering the mobilization of the Greek 
army (September 23, 1915). On Sep- 
tember 29, he declared before the new 
Chamber, without any equivocation, that 
the Greek Government “is held by the 
obligations imposed upon it by its al- 
liance with one of the belligerents, Ser- 
bia, and is determined to fulfill these 
obligations if the casus foederis arises.” 
On October 4, with equal directness he 
addressed the Chambers as follows: “Be- 
fore the manifest danger that comes on 
us from the north, threatening to rob 
us of what we have gained in the course 
of the last two wars, I should have proved 
myself irresolute and cowardly in not 
hastening to take such decisions as duty, 
honor, and the highest interest impose on 
the nation.” This policy of war against 
Bulgaria was approved by the Chamber 
after a passionate debate by 147 votes 
out of 257. The King, however—Mr. 
Hibben’s democratic King—decided again 
to go against the wish of the people, re- 
fused to follow the policy of the responsi- 
ble Government which was to declare war 
on treacherous Bulgaria, and Venizelos 
had to resign. 

These are the facts open to scrutiny 
by all. But Mr. Hibben on page 14 of 
his book declares that “when Bulgaria 
had actually joined the Central Empires 
and was ready to attack Greece, the same 
Venizelos, no longer a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Greek people, main- 
tained that the Greco-Serbian treaty re- 
quired Greece to assist Serbia even 
against a combined attack by the Ger- 
mans, Austrians, and Bulgarians.” If it 
were an obscure fact Mr. Hibben might 
be excused, but this event cried before 
the whole world and should not have 


been forgotten so easily by a man who 
makes effort, in his preface, to impress 
us with such words: “every phase of the 
Greek tragedy was very clear and liv- 
ing in my mind .. . and 
I wrote the living truth.” 

ARISTIDES E. PHOUTRIDES 


Fulfillments and Presages 
in Verse 


THE RoAMER AND OTHER Poems. 
Edward Woodberry. New 
court, Brace and Howe. 

JenovanH. By Clement Wood. 

E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Five Books or YoutH. By 
Hillyer. New York. Brentano’s. 
SONGS FROM THE JourRNEY. By Wilton Agnew 

Barrett. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

Poems 1916-1918. By Francis Brett Young. 
New York: E. P, Dutton and Company. 

Soncs AND Portraits. By Maxwell Struthers 
Burt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Don FoLguet ANp, OTHER Poems. By Thomas 
Walsh. New York: John Lane Company. 
R. WOODBERRY’S new volume 

contains a narrative poem, the 

“Roamer,” of which half is vernal, half 
autumnal, in date, forty-two sonnets on 
“Tdeal Passion” privately printed in 1917, 
twenty-nine short poems on the Great 
War, and a fascicle of “Sonnets and 
Lyrics.” The “star y-pointing pyramid” 
in the book is the series “Ideal Pas- 
sion.” Already read and reviewed in 
1917, it was approached by the critic 
with that mingling of hope and fear 
with which one revisits the source of a 
high pleasure. The second reading of a 
moving book is critical in the physician’s 
sense partly because it is doubly critical 
in the reviewer’s sense. The first read- 
ing is inconclusive; the third and fourth 
readings are relatively tranquil, because 
what has pleased twice may be expected 
to please always. But the second read- 
ing is a higher court in which reviews 
are exciting because reversals are prob- 
able. That court is unreserved in its 
indorsement of ‘Ideal Passion.” 

These sonnets are the distillation of a 
life—of a life dedicated to beauty and to 
love in a fashion and degree which merits 
the high word—original. They remind 
me of the strangely beautiful and 
strangely unregarded sonnets of that 
other high-minded, solitary, and dedi- 
cated George, Santayana. They are the 
spokesmen of an ideal which has sup- 
plied both repose and incentive, out of 
which, to this day and in this day, its 
possessor has drawn heart and strength. 
Of that rare fact the race should take 
note. One of their high traits is privacy, 
a privacy of light like that in which 
Wordsworth’s skylark mounted and sang. 
They have in a sense warmth and cool- 
ness at the same time, like those rose- 
flushed marbles which are warm to the 
eye and cool to the hand. They imply a 
humility in the face or at the feet of an 
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ideal remarkable enough in a man whose 
bearing in literature is not autocratic 
certainly, not even authoritative, but 
seignorial and august. 

I quote with some reluctance; to quote 
after praise seems often as unjust as 
not to quote after blame. The subject is 
ideal beauty: 

She is not cold, as mortal maidens are; 

She is as vital as the universe, 

Like those great powers antiquity did nurse 
Upon the breast of being, names that star 
The dusky dawn of passion, when the war 

Of the created rose above the curse, 

And throned for aye the better o’er the 

worse,— 
Astarte’s, Aphrodite’s avatar,— 
The procreant beauty of love marvellous, 

Sister of Ceres and of Semele, 

The mighty mothers; I have seen her thus, 

Drawing Sicilian children to her knee, 
With cypress and rose-laurel ominous 

Burned in the noon beside the barren sea. 

The extent to which the worth of 
poetry is dependent, not on fortune 
precisely, but on secret and baffling 
causes, is illustrated in the difference 
in value between “Ideal Passion” and the 
“Roamer.” Here are two poems from 
the same hand on the same theme, and 
—for half the ‘“Roamer”’—of the same 
general date. Surely their merits should 
approximate. Yet “Ideal Passion” is ex- 
cellent, while the “Roamer” is valuable 
only to specialists in literature or dis- 
ciples of Mr. Woodberry. The book rec- 
ords an interior evolution, is a chronicle 
of states of mind. Mr. Woodberry has 
felt the danger of mere states of mind 
to so concrete and sensuous a thing as 
poetry, and he has added characters and 
events. That, at least, is his aim; what 
he has really added is the names of char- 
acters and the spectra of events. We feel 
precisely like little Hedwig in the “Wild 
Duck,” to whom her father brought back 
from the dinner, not the promised sweet- 
meats, but the menu-card. Either milk 
or water is better than milk-and-water; 
that is to say, an honest concreteness or 
an honest abstraction is respectable, but 
a nominal or merely verbal concreteness 
is not half so respectable or so attrac- 
tive as an undisguised abstraction. The 
landscapes are the most animated things 
in the poem; reduce men to mere psychol- 
ogy, and actuality flees for shelter to 
the landscape. Technically, the work is 
flawless; the stately and harmonious 
blank verse admits only those irregulari- 
ties which compete in authority and 
antiquity with the regularities them- 
selves. The shorter poems in the volume 
are vastly better than the “Roamer,” but 
attain no equality with “Ideal Passion.” 

Few men who begin “Jehovah” will 
thank Mr. Clement Wood for inviting 
them to a hundred-page parley between 
Hebrews and Kenites in the time of King 
David about 1034 B.c. Few men who 
finish it will fail to thank the author for 
his skill in lightening so hard a way. 
The Kenites want peace, not subjection, 


from the Hebrews on the ground that the 
Kenites anticipated the Hebrews in the 
cultivation of Jehovah. Mr. Wood has 
made the rift or ravine between the two 
parties vivid and deep, and the envoys 
who constitute one side of that rift have 
the age, strangeness, and sculpturesque 
incisiveness of crags. The grim ex- 
pectancy in the tale is a strong point; 
the situation is couchant—for a spring. 
The spring comes at last in a Hebrew 
ambuscade which breaks a treaty and 
shatters the Kenites in conceivable pre- 
figurement of Germany and Belgium. 
The poem closes with the triumph of a 
false Jehovah—Germanic still in his 
main traits—and the wail of prophets, 
who, in the intervals of the wail, fore- 
tell the distant victory of the true 
Jehovah in a world which peace and love 
and beauty have re-created. All is pleas- 
ing, and nobody will object. An undated 
peace of love and beauty awakens no 
misgivings in the greediest or the most 
quarrelsome of mankind. 

Mr. Clement Wood can be powerfully 
compact as in the Browningesque “the 
hours inched on,” or Hellenic in pictur- 
esqueness as in “he slew a lion bare- 
handed, in a pit, on a snowy day.” He 
can be whisperingly intimate as in 
The moonlight lay like silver dew on rock 

and whimpering leaf. . 

His withering shadow crouched and cowered, 

fearing the silver fire, 

And all the stars were thin with dread— 
Here the vigor is really imaginative. 
There are other cases, unfortunately, in 
which the vocabulary, not the concep- 
tion, is herculean, in which it is only the 
dictionary that bares its thews. Mr. 
Wood talks, for instance, of “clutching 
dust.” Now “clutching dust” is a possible 
phrase, but an impossible picture, and 
Mr. Wood destines it for the consump- 
tion of that fairly large class of people 
who do not translate phrases into pic- 
tures. Similarly with “sky-nudging 
hills.” A man may say “nudge” and say 
“hill” without interval, but no man can 
think “nudge” and think “hill” in the 
same cognition. What Mr. Wood thinks 
is “sky-touching” or “sky-piercing” or 
possibly “sky-smiting” like the rest of 
us; then he writes “sky-nudging” to 
persuade us and himself that he is think- 
ing something different and better. He 
should learn to content himself with the 
not infrequent occasions in which his 
vision really passes ours. 

Three bright young poets, Messrs. Rob- 
ert Hillyer, Wilton Agnes Barrett, and 
Francis Brett Young, inspire that wav- 
ering hope—that hope that almost fears 
itself—which is the response of the ma- 
ture critic to the promise of young 
artists. Mr. Hillyer has skill and con- 
science, is metrist, artist, atmospherist, 
and the thoughtful, or at least pensive, 
melancholy of his lyrics rises on occasion 
to undoubted charm. In the following 


I deliberately and defiantly 
preposition: 


alter a 


Then there were curling lanes and then a hill, 

And sentry stars that guard the Absolute, 

And spectral feet that followed me, until 

The vapours rose, and somewhere in the mute 

And hesitating dawn, a single flute 

~— once against the grey, and then was 
still. 


Mr. Barrett, with less authority than 
Mr. Hillyer, has more resilience. He 
has mastered the not too recondite, yet 
also not too facile, secret of expressive- 
ness in free verse, as three short lines 
will demonstrate to the skilled ear: 

And hear the old leaves fall 


In long flights 
On gray air. 


The following lines in which a man in a 
grave is gropingly articulate are imag- 
inative on Mr. Barrett’s page. Whether 
they preserve that trait in an alien con- 
text I can not say. 


It isn’t as dark as I expected it to be 
And it isn’t as silent. 


Mr. Francis Brett Young tries ex- 
periments in metres that are more crafty 
than wise. He is prone also to that kind 
of verse in which things well said and 
things not nearly so well said are set 
forth in undiscriminating proximity. In 
our day everybody more or less says good 
things and we sift poets by their own 
capacity to sift. In spite of such hin- 
drances, Mr. Young in “Song of the 
Dark Ages” has made an excellent point 
with artistic deftness and sureness, and 
in “Song” the grace, the brightness, is 
angelic. 

Mr. Burt’s “Songs and Portraits” has 
real delicacies of a kind neither very 
usual nor very extraordinary. There are 
phrases of drooping grace; there are 
straying, sinuous rhythms; there is a 
desultory and hovering tenderness, an 
innocence that is fairly ovine, a meekness 
that does not vanish even in counsel or 
reprimand. Mr. Burt’s very picturesque- 
ness is rather mellow than picturesque; 
his whole world is softly palpitant like 
a tent-fold in a pensive twilight. I quote 
four lines of which I venture to proph- 
esy that the reader who finds them bear- 
able will find them charming. 

We cannot trace the piping yet, 

The odd fresh piping over the hill, 

But if we walk till dusk, I think 

That, hand-in-hand, we will. 

There is a pleasant romantic motive 
in Mr. Walsh’s “Don Folquet,” an his- 
torical poem of moderate length, in pen- 
tameters that unfold into hexameters or 
fold up into pentameters at Mr. Walsh’s 
fickle pleasure. The execution falls 
short of the motive. Its merit is con- 
fined to grace, and the grace is confined 
to landscape. The originality of the 
“Mother Goose Sonnets” begins and 
closes with the title. 


O. W. FIRKINS 
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The New Carthage 


THe New CartHace. By Georges Eekhoud. 
Translated with an Introduction by Lloyd 
R. Morris. New York: Duffield and 
Company. 
HE author of this picture of modern 
society was born in Antwerp in 1854. 
Like Paridael of the novel, he was a 
contumacious youth; an orphan, he quar- 
reled with his guardian, and delved into 
the lives and lore of the most despised 
among his fellow-citizens. An inheri- 
tance, while it lasted, enabled him to taste 
the land as gentleman-farmer. He was a 
journalist in Brussels when “La Jeune 
Belgique” was founded, and belonged to 
the distinguished company of its early 
contributors, Maeterlinck and Verhaeren 
and the rest. That was in the eighties, 
when the “art for art’s sake” movement 
flourished everywhere. “La Jeune Bel- 
gique” expressed it, as against those Bel- 
gians who strove for a nationalistic lit- 
erature. Eekhoud, like Maeterlinck and 
Verhaeren, soon turned away from the 
artificialities of the Parnassians. But, 
like them, he found his vehicle in the 
French tongue. Thus it happens, as says 
the translator in his Introduction, that 
“that part of the contemporary literature 
of Belgium which is best known to the 
world outside its native land has been 
produced neither by the few inheritors 
of the Parnassian tradition who, though 
living in Belgium, have written as 
Frenchmen, nor by the writers of the 
Walloon, nor by the writers of the Flem- 
ish school who have written in the Flem- 
ish language, but by those writers who 
have created a body of literature which, 
in the quality of its spiritual content as 
a record of racial experience, is purely 
Flemish, though written in French.” 

That this book was crowned by the 
Belgian Academy indicates how much at 
home radicalism has made itself in the 
highest circles of our time. Eekhoud had 
set himself a double task. His more im- 
mediate object was a portrait of a city, a 
difficult and important task: 

To paint Antwerp, its life, its harbor, its 

river, its docks, its luxuriant women, its rosy 
and chubby children whom Rubens, in other 
days, had thought sufficiently plastic and ap- 
petizing to populate his heavens and his Olym- 
puses; to paint this human mob in its own 
ways, its costume and surroundings, with the 
most cherishing care for its special customs and 
morals, without neglecting the correlations 
which accentuate and characterize it; to inter- 
pret the very soul of the city of Rubens with 
a sympathy bordering on assimilation—what a 
programme and what an objective! 
But this was not all. In the sphere of 
Antwerp he beheld the modern world, 
with all its problems and possibilities, to 
be interpreted in the light of his own 
experience or “philosophy.” As to the 
nature of this philosophy, we can not 
improve on Mr. Morris’s comment in the 
Introduction: 


The fundamental content of the novel lies in 


its social feeling. Being a Fleming, Eekhoud 
reasons about life less than he feels it. He has 
a profound sympathy for the poor, the weak 
and the downtrodden. He denounces with bit- 
ter contempt the hypocrisy of the capitalistic 
organization of industrial society and the com- 
placent philosophy of the bourgeoisie. Spirit- 
ually, morally, and philosophically, Eekhoud is 
an anarchist. He distrusts all organization as 
setting an arbitrary limit upon life, as imposing 
its: special utilitarian categories upon the mass 
of humanity. He challenges the cruelty of our 
contemporary industrial civilization, and sternly 
bids us face the facts of reality, however un- 
lovely they may be. His own reaction to life’s 
unloveliness seems, at first sight, supremely dis- 
couraging. If there were no organization, he 
tells us, there would be no evil, since evil is 
but a term applied to certain actions by an 
artificial society. Moreover, since atavism is 
the most potent force in nature, civilization be- 
gins and ends in savagery. This, however, is 
but one-half of his doctrine. The other is 
contained in the following passage: 

“And then, too, Antwerp will undergo a 
moral regeneration also. She will be restored 
again to her true children. You will see it, 
Paridael; the oppressed masses are becoming 
insubordinate. I tell you that a new order will 
come into being. A breath of emancipation 
and youth has blown across the mob; there is 
something better here than a rich and proud 
city; there is a people no less interesting who 
are commencing to revolt against the represen- 
— who serve them badly and compromise 
them.” 


Paridael himself, as a pioneer of this 
new revolt, is a sufficiently hapless figure. 
His disgust with the smugness of the 
bourgeois régime only drives him to wal- 
low among the most openly vicious and 
filthy of his fellow-citizens. His high- 
flown love neither inspires him to decent 
living nor protects its object from vile 
insult at his own hands. His rebellion 
against society at large expresses itself 
in vague cries and gestures, and is bound 
up with a personal hatred which finds its 
mark in the violent act of death. ‘“Eek- 
houd, like Whitman,” says Mr. Morris, 
“puts his faith in humanity and in an 
essentially spirited democracy. If he 
seems to advocate anarchy, we must re- 
member that this anarchy is but a logical 
extension of the democratic principle. 
His vision of the future is a social order 
in which the masses will have achieved 
self-expression. Like that other great 
Belgian artist, Constant Meunier, he 
celebrates the modern beauty of labor 
and of the crowd. With Meunier and 
with Verhaeren, Eekhoud has made his 
art a vehicle for a wider social feeling 
and the plea for social justice which, in 
these days, is our chief concern. . .” 
That is now a fashionable doctrine among 
those of all classes who “feel more than 
they reason,” which identifies faith in 
humanity with contempt for the social 
structure which humanity has so pain- 
fully reared, brick by brick—a poor thing 
but its own. They will exult in this book. 
For others it has extraordinary value as 
a document, and, what is more im- 
portant, as a work of amazing pictorial 
brilliancy and satirical power. It is fic- 
tion on the grand scale—a drama of fifty 


scenes and a hundred personae, rest- 
less, teeming, inconclusive, and desperate 
action into which we are fascinatedly 
drawn and by which, for the moment, 
we are wellnigh overwhelmed. But 
whether as at bottom an after-product 
of decadence, or as a fresh utterance of 
the new destructive radicalism, the book 
lacks the big creative health of great lit- 
erature. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 





Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 


Not Tuat It Martvrers, by A. A. Milne. 
Dutton. 
Short and amusing essays by 
“A.A.M.” of Punch.  First-rate 
book to carry away upon vacation. 


Tue Dracon; A Wownper Pray In 


Turee Acts, by Lady Gregory. 
Putnam, 


A fantastic comedy. 


Tue Lanpwater Mystery, by 
Jepson. Knopf. 


A detective story. 


Edgar 


PorTRAITS OF THE ErGuties, by Horace 
G. Hutchinson. Scribner. 

Not brilliant but readable chap- 
ters upon the great figures in Brit- 
ish politics, art, and literature, 
thirty to forty years ago. 
PAN-AMERICANISM ; Its BEGINNINGS, by 

Joseph Byrne Lockey. MacMillan. 


Historical study of the earlier 
years of “Pan-Americanism.” 











T is the office of all good styles to set 

before us the mind of a writer. But 
there is a style now and then which sets 
us almost in the presence of the body 
of the writer. Such is the style of Mr. 
H. J. Massingham in the “Letters to X” 
(Dutton), brief literary essays discus- 
sing things like the “New Journalism,” 
the ‘“Pseudo-Picturesque,” “Literary 
Tradition,” and “Mysticism Old and 
New.” The word which fits his style 
exactly is one of the best adjectives in 
our language which the language is 
guilty of criminal negligence in permit- 
ting itself gradually to lose—the word 
“lusty.” If it were dead instead of 
merely decaying, it might be recalled to 
life by the easy, careless, rushing vigor 
of Mr. Massingham’s undaunted prose. 
In opinions he is not radical; on the con- 
trary he is the aggressive and headlong 
conservative, the Prince Rupert, the 
Mosby or Forest, of the campaign. He 
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knows our literature, from Elizabeth’s 
time at least, intimately, and so real and 
close are its past epochs to his dynastic 
imagination, that the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries in his pages seem to 
lay their hands on the shoulders of the 
twentieth. 

No better defense of literary tradition 
is obtainable than that which Mr. Mas- 
singham has voiced in the following pas- 
sage (p. 142): 

Let literature reproduce its period by all 
means. Its own environment is its natural 
subject-matter. But in reproducing its age 
let literature avoid simply transferring the 
hotchpotch to its own plate. It will not re- 
produce its own age by answering welter for 
welter. It must pass its material through an 
artistic strainer. To do that it must get to 
an independent distance from it—a distance 
secured by literary tradition. 

Mr. Massingham is not always quite 
so cogent. He is blessed or afflicted with 
that kind of briskness which sometimes 
carries a reasoner rather past than 
throvgh the centre of his argument. In 
“Mysticism Old and New” he argues that 
the Elizabethan was mystical without 
telling us what he conceives mysticism 































to be. If he means that supernatural 
beings, Egerias or White Ladies of 
Avenel, visited and prompted Shake- 





speare and his contemporaries let him 
say so in plain words, and face the plain 
words that will be uttered in rebuttal. 
But if he calls the Elizabethan mystical 
' inthe same spirit in which a young lover 
; calls his mistress angelic, let him make 
that spirit clear, and our reason, politely 
' standing aside to let his rhetoric pass, 
can betake itself to things that properly 
concern it. 













A. A. Milne, the author of “Not That 
It Matters” (Dutton), tells his friends 
that one of the essays in his volume was 
written while the editorial office of the 
periodical to which he contributes a reg- 
ular article was feverishly calling for 
copy, telling him that he had just two 
hours to get his article in. He was still 
without a subject, so he opened the dic- 
tionary, his eye fell upon the word “gold- 
fish,” and forthwith he wrote one of the 
most pleasing items in his book. Mr. 
Milne, who was formerly assistant editor 
of “Punch,” contributed to that weekly 
many verses and paragraphs about his 
experiences in the war. He has left 
“Punch,” chiefly because he wearied of 
having to be “whimsical” once a week. 
In this book he writes delightfully about 
a score of subjects,—games, books, ther- 
mometers, snobbery, and the seasons. A 
sentence in the daily paper gives him a 
text for an essay on natural science. 
This is the sentence: “The caterpillar of 
the puss-moth, not satisfied with Nature’s 
provisions for its safety, makes faces at 
young birds, and is said to alarm them 
considerably.” In “A Household Book,” 
Mr. Milne speaks well and wisely about 
Kenneth Grahame’s most charming and 



































least known book, “The Wind in the Wil- 
lows.” No better book for vacation read- 
ing has been published this summer than 
“Not That It Matters.” 


In his “Virgile, son oeuvre et son 
temps,” M. André Bellessort, well known 
for his pleasant books on travel and the 


Orient, has added to classical commen-: 


tary a work which expressly disclaims 
being an addition to our knowledge of 
fact or even a new interpretation of 
facts as we know them. Intended mainly 
for popular reading, it is, like M. Dor- 
chain’s affectionate life of Corneille of 
last year and so many other studies of 
French provenance, a very personal trib- 
ute to an old author by a modern who 
loves him. This personal touch gives 
interest to every detail of a study of 
which some parts might strike the 
scholar as unnecessary. Thus, thirty 
pages are devoted to a detailed retelling 
of the story of the Aeneid; but the appo- 
site citation of an incident from George 
Eliot’s ““Romola,” the whimsical specula- 
tion as to where Aeneas, guest of Dido, 
left off his story-telling the first evening, 
the approving reminder of Montaigne’s 
judgment of the Fifth Book, the presen- 
tation of the gods as allegories of man’s 
contradictory impulses, and the like, 
keep the reader awake and thoughtful 
throughout. The most thoroughly agree- 
able part of this volume of well-docu- 
mented impressionism, however, is M. 
Bellessort’s delighted sojourn with the 
country sights and sounds and odors of 
the Georgics, the bees and sheep and 
cattle, these humbler but  honester 
brethren of the human race. 

A man who is able and willing to pre- 
pare such a book in these feverish times 
deserves approbation, and it would have 
been more than human to keep it en- 
tirely pure of the day’s spites and ran- 
cors. If Niebuhr and the German critics 
are dealt with somewhat savagely for a 
disciple of the gentle Mantuan, if the 
cause of Vergil as against Homer is 
unnecessarily identified with the cause 
of the Latin as against the Prussian, we 
may at least be thankful that we hear 
of these things only in the preface and 
the conclusion, and that the body of the 
book is cheerful and wholesome through- 
out. 


The Four Seas Company (Boston) 
publishes a translation of Gorki’s 
“Night’s Lodging” under the new title 
“Submerged.” (This play, which deals 
with malefactors, reminds one of the 
aliases of the criminal class by the di- 
versity of its titles.) The translation is 
meant for the stage, and the once 
familiar, but now unfamiliar, R. U. E.’s 
and L. U. E.’s are like nails fastening a 
vagrant and protesting play ineluctably 
to the boards of the theatre. The lan- 


(Continued on page 174) 














BOOKS YOU SHOULD 
READ 


Life of Lord Kitchener 














In three volumes $11.24 
By Sir George Arthur 
The official biography of Lord 


Kitchener was announced for publica- 
tion shortly after his death, but inas- 
much as it dealt with many matters of 
state importance, it was thought wise 
to postpone actual publication until 
after the end of the War. The first 
two volumes deal with Lord Kitch- 
ener’s life up to the beginning of the 
War. The third deals with the War 
and Lord Kitchener’s part in it. The 
Biographer, who was Kitchener’s sec- 
retary, has had free access to official 
documents and private files. His story 
will be found to contain some thor- 
oughly interesting and_ significant 
revelations. 


The Letters of 
Henry James 


In two volumes $8.94 
Selected and Edited by Percy Lubbock 


Those who have read the works of 
this great American writer will ap- 
preciate these letters, which are so 
characteristic of him. It has been 
said that his life was a “densely knit 
cluster of emotions and memories, 
each one steeped in lights and colors 
thrown out by the rest, the whole mak- 
ing up a picture that no one but him- 
self could dream of undertaking to 
paint,” and these letters give a re- 
markable insight into that life. 
The War, the World 
and Wilson 
By George Creel $1.74 

In a frank manner Mr. Creel dis- 
cusses the failures and achievements 
of the American war machine, paints 
vividly and dramatically the clash of 
selfish interests in Paris, and analyzes 
the Peace Treaty in a chapter that is 
a masterpiece of clear thinking and 
splendid presentation. There are 
brilliant character studies of Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Orlando and 
Sonnino. He tells why Roosevelt was 
not given permission to go to France, 
why General Wood was kept at home, 
why a coalition cabinet was not 
formed, why President Wilson wrote 
his famous letter. 


Memoirs of the 
Empress Eugenie 
In two volumes $6.74 

Edited by Count Fleury 

A vividly intimate picture of the 
most romantic figure of the nineteenth 
century and a glowing reproduction of 
the brilliant French court of the sec- 
ond Empire. 
The New Frontier 
By Guy Emerson $1.74 

A sane, penetrating discussion of 


the wisdom and purpose of American 
liberalism. 
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(Continued from page 173) 
guage is all notches and saw-teeth even 
in the Russian, and in Edwin 8. Hop- 
kins, Jr.’s, unpractised English the ef- 
fect of hardness, brokenness, and angu- 
larity is rather painful. The version is 
moderately faithful, though its faithful- 
ness bends on occasion to the translator’s 
impulse to amplify or his notion that 
American slang is a desirable alloy for 
standard Russian. 


Who is Who? 


FEW moments before the curtain 

comes down upon the last act of 
Mr. Tarkington’s “Clarence,” the mysti- 
fied family who have been entertaining 
that peculiar hero for a number of weeks 
learn at last that his surname is Smith. 
They feverishly consult ‘“Who’s Who in 
America” (I wonder if Mr. Tarkington 
has heard from the real Clarence Smith 
who appears there?) and through the 
chatty and intimate nature of this cele- 
brated biennial discover how Clarence 
happened to be brought up among can- 
nibals, why he played the saxophone to 
certain beetles in northern Montana, and 
that he is a D. Sc. The flapper, in her 
romantic adoration for Clarence, jumps 
to the conclusion that this is the same 
as D. S. C., and is once more convinced 
that he has really been on more sociable 
terms with Marshal Foch and General 
Pershing than he has admitted, and that 
his part in bringing the war to a vic- 
torious ending was not confined to driv- 
ing mules in Texas. 

I have known reference books to play 
minor parts in one or two amusing in- 
cidents, and have seen social ambitions 
wrecked by an entry in an antiquated 
genealogical record, but I think that this 
is the first time a biographical diction- 
ary ever appeared as the god from the 
machine in the final act of a drama. 
“Who’s Who in America” stands be- 
side its elder and more obese brother, 
“Who’s Who,” upon many a study shelf, 
in many editorial offices, and in many 
reading rooms. Its bright red covers 
are dingy with thumbmarks, if they are 
not altogether worn out and replaced, 
before its two years’ period has passed 
and a successor comes from the presses. 
Douglas Sladen, in his reminiscences of 
the early days of “Who’s Who,” recalls 
that Lord Roberts took him by the arm 
at a reception, after the book had ap- 
peared in several annual numbers, and 
whispered: “I say, isn’t ‘Who’s Who’ 
getting rather fat?” The international 
character of the English volume is its 
excuse for its stout figure; you may 
read all about President Wilson in 


“Who’s Who,” but you will search vainly 
for anything in “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica” about the George who reigns or 
the George who governs in Great Britain. 





If the English original is a robust John 
Bull, its American associate is no lean 
Uncle Sam. The new one, Volume X, 
for 1920 to 1921, has grown from some 
eight hundred pages to more than three 
thousand. This volume is said to con- 
tain over twenty-three thousand biogra- 
phies. It is no exclusive club. You may 
read its pages—often two or three of 
them—before encountering a name you 
have heard before; a quartette of its 
members may enter a public place with- 
out exciting a ripple of agitation. Yet 
its principle of inclusion is sound; the 
famous are usually there; the local 
celebrity is missing, if his celebrity is 
merely local; and the local obscurity will 
be included if he has done something of 
import, however little his neighbors may 
be aware of it. The quiet man, only 
known to his townsfolk as a drone of a 
clergyman, is perhaps one of the best 
authorities on the ethnology of the Mic- 
macs, and the retired railway director 
may have compiled the one reliable cata- 
logue of Dean Swift. I know of no more 
pleasing entertainment than showing a 
stranger the pages of “Who’s Who in 
America.” His astonishment, exaspera- 
tion, and delight are expressed in a run- 
ning commentary of: “Here’s Blank— 
how did he get in?” or “Why haven't 
they got Asterisk—he owns half of Blink 
County!” 

The book grows in bulk, and that is 
right. It is not a hall of fame, nor a 
gallery of immortals, but an exceedingly 
welcome assistant to thousands of people 
—writers, editors, librarians, and even 
the police. It stretches its length from 
Dr. Charles D. Aaron to Dr. Samuel 
Zwemer, and between those alphabetical 
extremes may be found an amazing quan- 
tity of unexpected information. Some of 
its folk die each biennium, and a few re- 
sign. The present volume refers you to 
earlier ones if you would read of Mr. 
George Sylvester Viereck. But that loss 
is more than compensated by the fact 
that Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton is once 
more among the living. Through con- 
fusion with another person of the same 
family name, Mr. Eaton had the curious 
experience of reading in an earlier vol- 
ume his name, with the dates of his 
birth and—supposed—death appended 
thereto. 

A book of the same size might contain 
three times as many names, if its con- 
tributors were all of a stripe with mod- 
est Mr. Jesse C. Hart, who consumes but 
two lines of the precious space to inform 
you that he is a justice of the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, that he is a Demo- 
crat in politics, and may be addressed 
at the Capitol, Little Rock. But it would 
run into a set of volumes, if all were as 
communicative about their association 
memberships and their publications as 
Rev. Dr. William Eleazar Barton, who 
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occupies half a page of fine print. A 
certain Senator of the United States, 
Warren G. Harding, has been in the 
newspaper business and knows the value 
of space: he describes himself in three- 
quarters of an inch. But he follows 
Samuel Bannister Harding, an educator, 
who takes two good inches to record his 
public achievements. Mr. James M. Cox, 
Governor of Ohio as we learn, is simi- 
larly reticent: he allows nearly all the 
other Coxes to exceed him in length of 
autobiography. Mr. Hoover’s notice is 
properly much longer than in earlier 
volumes, and the book publishes, now 
for the first time, a description of the 
career of Calvin Coolidge of Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Charles F. Murphy is 
brief and unassuming; he gives his pro- 
fession as “politician.” 

Literary folk and directors of com- 
panies seem not only to get into the book 
with ease, but to take up, with their 
lists of publications or of holdings, a 
fair amount of space. If you write 
stories or pamphlets, if you compose 
songs, or paint pictures, or model statues, 
you may be obscure indeed, but you are 
elected. . But colossal fame in other— 
and worthy—fields is ignored: ‘Who’s 
Who in America” knows not Babe Ruth. 
Sergeant Irving Berlin is included, not 
because he served with the infantry at 
Camp Upton, but because he wrote 
“Alexander’s Rag Time Band” and “Oh, 
How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning!” 
Very proper; but where is Sergeant Al- 
vin York? The motto of the book seems 
to be: Give us those who write our 
country’s songs, we care not who fight 
its battles. Major Eddie Rickenbacker 
is there, but not Lt.-Colonel Whittlesey. 


It will be enjoyable if the American 
editor ever writes about his experiences, 
as Douglas Sladen did in “Twenty Years 
of My Life.” “Who’s Who in America” 
is clearly an improvement over the vol- 
umes of “Notable Men of Bingus County” 
to which our grandfathers fell an easy 
prey. (Twenty-five dollars for the 
biographical notice, and twenty-five more 
for a steel-engraved portrait.) I think 
it is also to be preferred to those bio- 
graphical compendiums which send you 
their circulars from time to time. It 
tickles your vanity, of course, to be in- 
formed that you are one of the Men 
Who Have Made Your Native State 
What She Is. To learn that you were 
selected for inclusion by a committee 
headed by a Prince of the Church is 
nice—to say the least of it—and there 
is a grand opportunity in the space left 
on the enclosed blank where you may 
give young men your advice on How to 
Succeed in Life. No mention is made 
of the money to be paid for all this, and 
you must wonder at what stage the gross 
topic is first discussed. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Music 


The London Music Season 


HE average Englishman fights shy 
of music. He is less musical by far 
than most Americans. He takes the art 
divine, I think, less seriously than he 
does painting or letters. But he does 
not pretend to know more than he feels. 
His gods in music are behind the age. 
Among them he counts Mendelssohn and 
Gounod. Yet, in the last ten years, he 
has learned something about Russian 
opera. He has tried earnestly to under- 
stand Debussy and Richard Strauss. Of 
Strauss, however, he will have no more. 
As to Wagner, he clings closely to 
“Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser.” He can 
be patient when he has, from time to 
time, to hear “Tristan” or “Parsifal.” 
But in his heart he prefers such good 
old standbys as ‘‘La Boheme” and 
“Faust” and “Trovatore.” I rather like 
him for his childlike faithfulness and 
his unwillingness to air mock-erudition. 
Ten years from now he may be more ad- 
vanced. He does not make believe to 
fathom Schoenberg, or chatter about 
Reger and Prokofiev. He knows the 
limitations of his ears. And he has not 
yet lost his love of Bach and Haendel. 
With that he has at least a firm foun- 
dation upon which to build. And he is 


building—or creating—just a little. I 
hear of various new composers who are 
doing things—for instance a young man 
called Reginald Somerville, who, after 
rising from the ranks of labor, has been 
made much of by the Court and by “So- 
ciety.” 

Then Landon Ronald has just scored 
a fair success with his incidental music 
for the production of “The Garden of 
Allah.” “An Englishman is responsible 
for a “Dante and Beatrice” which has 
been sung by the Carl Rosa Company, 
while there are some who now admire Sir 
Edward Elgar more than formerly. The 
charming songs of Cyril Scott are mak- 
ing headway. The “Village Romeo and 
Juliet” of Delius still holds its own. 

The Carl Rosa Opera is an institu- 
tion and peculiarly British. For, though 
it began its long existence in the United 
States, it has for over half a century 
been a fixture in the British Isles. Dur- 
ing that period it has given operas of 
all kinds to quite thirty million people. 
Till lately the best seats cost just five 
shillings. But now the charge for what 
is here called an orchestra stall is seven 
and sixpence (or $1.50). The founders 
of the enterprise, Carl Rosa and Parepa, 
have passed on. The present manager, 
Mr. Barrett Brandreth, has carried on 
their work with great and wide success. 
He tells me that his company has sung 

(Continued on page 176) 
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this year to audiences which aggregate 
close on two millions. They have in- 
cluded not alone the average music lov- 
ers of the middle class, but also thou- 
sands upon thousands of plain working 
folk. The chief supporters of grand 
opera in English, as he says, are not in 
London but in the big northern cities. 
In Glasgow, Leeds, and Manchester they 
pack the houses; especially in Glasgow, 
which, it seems, is almost opera mad. 

None the less, I am assured by Mr. 
Brandreth, no opera can pay without an 
“angel” here. The annual loss involved 
in the Carl Rosa enterprise is roughly 
five and twenty thousand dollars. This 
loss is borne by a devoted altruist named 
Van Noorden, who seldom misses a per- 
formance by the company. Some notion 
of the achievements of this tireless and 
most useful organization may be gained 
from the mere fact that, since it started 
on its way, it has never, even for one 
season, failed to offer a repertoire to 
the public. 

But opera in English has been heard 
this year by much more fash:onable folk 
than those who attend the often excellent 
performances of the Carl Rosa artists. 
For full six weeks this spring Covent 
Garden (once so snobbish as to exclude 
the English tongue from all its operas) 
has bravely ventured on a new departure. 
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“Tristan” and “Faust,” “Die Meister- 
singer,” “La Jolie Fille de Perth” of 
Bizet, the “Nail” of Isidore de Lara, the 
“Village Romeo and Juliet” of Frederick 
Delius, “Die Zauberfléte” and “Figaro’s 
Hochzeit,” ‘“Tannhiuser” and _ other 
works, have been presented in English 
by Sir Thomas Beecham. And the re- 
sults attained have been so very encour- 
aging that more seasons of the same kind 
are now promised. The example set in 
London, we may hope, by Covent Gar- 
den will not be wasted on the Metropoli- 
tan. Ere long it is as sure as sure can 
be we shall have all, or nearly all, our 
opera sung to us in Chicago and New 
York in our own language. 

Few novelties have been interpreted 
during the regular “international” sea- 
son at Covent Garden. Each week so far 
has been divided between the perform- 
ances of opera, by the Beecham Com- 
pany, and those of the Russian Ballet, 
which is still directed by M. Diaghilev. 
The “trittico” or “triptych” of Puccini, 
made up of “Il Tabareo,” “Suor An- 
gelica,” and “Gianni Schicchi” has been 
the most noteworthy feature of the opera 
scheme. And here, as in New York, 
“Gianni Schicchi” has been proclaimed 
superior to the two other works. But 
here Puccini’s triple bill has been re- 
garded as, on the whole, not indicative 
of the Italian master’s retrogression, but 
as an evidence of progress. Puccini’s 
presence at the earlier performances of 
his three little operas may, in a measure, 
though not altogether, help to explain 
this view. Of the Russian Ballet, which 
has made a profound impression, more 
particularly by its revival of Cimarose’s 
long neglected “Le Astuzie Femminile,” 
as an attempt to combine ballet with 
opera, I may say something in another 
letter. 

The “London” Symphony of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams would certainly ap- 
pear to be deserving of translation to our 
concert halls. It is described by one 
authority as really English. Not on the 
surface, if you will, but in its essence. 
It is the expression of a type that is 
truly national—intellectually aristocratic, 
biologically (I am quoting) democratic. 
The work includes some strictly local 
hints, such as a reference to the chimes 
of Westminster and the street peddler’s 
well-known cry of “Lavender.” But these 
and other things are merely incidents in 
an attempt to make an English soul seem 
audible. And this reminds me that to- 
day I made the acquaintance at Covent 
Garden of Albert Coates, the composer- 
conductor who is to have charge of the 
“All Red” or “All British” concerts which 
are next season to be given in New 
York, under the auspices of Mr. Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony. He 
told me that he will give a place of honor 
in his programmes to the Vaughan Wil- 


liams symphony, of which he spoke in 
terms of fervid praise. Mr. Coates him- 
self will not be represented in the “All 
British” scheme. 

The circumstances under which I met 
this artist were unusual. He happened 
to be near when his friend Joseph Hislop, 
the Scotch tenor, kindly sang some airs 
for me. It was Mr. Coates who “dis- 
covered” Hislop a short time ago in 
Sweden and, by his eulogy, induced 
Covent Garden to engage him for six 
performances of various operas. Be- 
fore that Mr. Hislop had grown popu- 
lar in several foreign cities. He had 
established himself firmly as a favorite 
of Naples and he had made his mark in 
Denmark and in Sweden. His début here 
in London made a sensation and, after 
hearing him interpret “Racconto” of “La 
Bohéme,” with Mr. Coates as his intelli- 
gent accompanist, I did not marvel. This 
young Scotchman has all sorts of priceless 
assets—a sweet but manly voice, of the 
most lovely quality, a mastery of phras- 
ing, charm, and temperament. He has 
more power than Orville Harrold or Ric- 
cardo Martin, almost as much mellifluous 
grace as John McCormack, and a most 
sympathetic, pleasing “personality.” He 
has already, as he said, had many offers 
for extended concert engagements. If 
he should reach the Metropolitan (which 
seems doubtful) he may make even the 
unique Caruso jealous. But he will 
hardly reach New York till he has proved 
his worth as a member of the Chicago 
Opera Company. 

The walls of London are still placarded 
with musical announcements. But the 
big concerts and recitals will soon end. 
Melba and Calvé, and more famous sing- 
ers, have in the past few days attracted 
eager crowds. It puzzled me at first to 
see that certain singers were now ad- 
vertised as “Dame” this and “Dame” 
that. I find, however, that this novel 
title is reserved for artists who, like 
Clara Butt and Melba, have won distinc- 
tions for their services in the war. 
“Dame” is not an_ alternative’ to 
“Madame,” but the equivalent of the 
male “Sir” of Knighthood. To-night 
“Dame Butt” will make her first appear- 
ance on the opera boards. She will sing 
Orpheus, not as formerly on the concert 
platform, but on the stage of the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden. 

One of the successes of the waning 
London Season in the concert room has 
been Busoni, whose last recital was re- 
corded a few days ago. The works per- 
formed by the distinguished pianist in- 
cluded his “Indian Fantasy” and excerpts 
from his “Brautwahl.” The “Indian” 
work is founded, by the way, on our Red 
Indian themes. How real those themes 
may be I do not know. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 

London, June 30 





